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ABSTRACT • * - 

This booklet presents summaries 6f the proceedings of 
five workshops held at the U.S. Department -of Education that - . * 
discussed strategies for improving urba^ schools. The fii^t section 
contains materials from a*, workshop on the Hew Haven School 
Intervention Project , anr elementary school effort designed to aid 
black and disadvantaged children. In the second section,' the search 
for effective schools Is covered. This includes the develop stent of 
criteria for judging school success and student academic achievement. 
Section, three reviews the .workshop on urban schools.' Several issues 
are discussed including prQgram implementation, educational reform, 
minimum competency requirements; and administrative leadership. Th^ 
fourth section discusses the teacher expectation workshop's review of 
two projects, implemented in Milwaukee, Bisconsin, which were 
designed to raise academic achievement by raisihg teachers 1 
expectations of their students. The final workshop sum«arV outlines 
issues regarding effective teacher training which would include « % 
teacher evaluation and inservice training. (APH) 
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The activity which is the subject of this 
report ti&s supported • in whole or in part 
by the •U.S. Department of Education* 
However, tke opinions expressed herein 
do/not neg4ssarily reflect the position 
or policy of the U.S. --Department £f 
Education, -and no of ficial endorsement /by 
*the U.S. Department of Education should 
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Introduction 



A series of fiive workshops on "Strategies for Urban^S>£hool -improvement 11 
v'ere.held at the U.' S. Department of' Education from May 29 to June 26, 1980. 
.These Workshops wer,e "sponsored, by the Office of. School Improvement and the' 
^Education Forum Branch of the Horace Mann Learning Center, Office of Human 
Resources. TJhey were d^sig^ed^to explore Solutions* to the problems of urban 
education in order to determine^iiew directions that could be taken by the 
Federal government in the area of urtjafi school improvement. * 



Spe.cial appreciation is expended to Tloretta McKerizie^ Deputy Assistant 

of 

shops; ,and t& the Urban Initiatives Staff, Kathlyn Mose,s, Director., find 

A 



Secretary, Office of School Improvement 1 , for sponsoring thfe series of work- 
Maurice Sykes', Education Program Specialist, for their involvement A the 



development of the- program design. 

We thank Elizabeth Farquhar, W. Thoraas Carter, Shirley Jackson > JDu§ ^ in 
Wilson and Janice Cromer for serving as recorders during tbe series. 

. '. • / 

•These proceedings* were edited by Susan Lueck, Education Forum Branch, 
Horace Mann Learning Center. 

' t • * • •' ^ 

t t ' Jean D. Narayanan * 



Director 

Horace Mann Learning Center 

Grace E.- Watson 
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Education Forum Branch 
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THE NEW HAVEN 

SCHOOL INTERVENTION PROJECT 



The workshop, on the New Hayen^fflooP" 
"Intervention Pr-oject was chavrefl by, 
Florett*a McKenzie, De.puty Assistant ' 
"Secretary for^ School Improvements U.S. 
Department of Education. br. Thomas/ 
# Minter, Assistant Secretary for Elemen- 
tary and SecWdary Education, introduced 
' tne worksnop. Katnlyn Moses, Director of 
tne Urban Initiatives Program, introduced 
the keynbte speaker, Dr. .James Comer, 
Vh6 is Maurice Falk Professor of Child 
' Psyqhiatry and Director of the Schools 
Program at .the Yale Child Study Center, 
and Associate Dean of the Yale University 
Medical School/ Followifng his sfddress, 
Dr. Milton Bins, Director of 'the Council 
o£' Great City Schools, moderated 
discussion by two reactors to- Dr. Comer, 
Dr. Snirle ,Childs of the Hartford Public * 
Schoais anck Dr. James Jacobs o£ the 
•Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Dr. Thomas Miirter, Assistant Secretary 
for Elementary and Secondary Education, 
U.S. Depar^nent of Education 

.<? 

Dr* Mister noted that there. is no \ 
single set of ans-wers, to the-problems 
of urban education, but. that through* 
a myriad of different programs inter- 
relating ar\d working together' such as . 
Title I , Tit;fe I V-B Follow ThrqJgh, ' 
Office of Education^ Research* and 
Improvement programs and others, we can 
deyelop keys and strategies for attacking 
the problems •* He described" the Federal 
role as* one of "pump primer," i.e., 
helping, to. identify^ and ■ disseminate 
exemplary programs. 

Dr. James Gcmer, Maurice Falk Professor 
of Child Psychiatry , Director of the / 
Schools Program, Yale Child Study Center, 
and Associate ^Dean, Yale Oniversity 
Medical School * A 

Dr. Comer, Director of the New Haven 
School .Intervention* Project , began by • 
describing the charac teristics^of sctiools 
he has worked with, before and after the 
project* 



The project began in 1968 in two 
elementary schools vith funding .from 
the ,Ford Foundation aftd Title k± The. 
schools were 99 percent black and among 
the lowest In the poverty indices used 
b y . city. In both spools, students 
*ere two years below jprade level in 
reading', and math. Tl?§re was'poor 
student ancf Staff attendance, a §teat 
deal of vandalism, apathy* and < anger . 
The behavior of students, parents and 
staff was troublesome and negative. 

Att, the end of five years, the project 
le^ft one ^school but continued in .the 
other. In 1979, in the school remairting", 
the students were at grade lev*B*l in 
language arts,. and less than * two* months 
behiftd in reading and math. They were 
among the - top four. schools in attendance 
in the city and havfi been fpr the past 
five 'years." The teachers nave had the* 
best attendance record rn tne la€t three 
years. 5 There have bpen no serious 
oehavior problems in over* five years and 
1 no students .on medication for betevior in 
,over five y§ars. Parent and staff 
relationships are very* positive; »In sum, 
there^ has* been a dramatic change in both 
achievement and climate in that school. 

% Comer then moved on to discuss the. 
basic assumptions which provided *the 
philosophical base for the project*. - 
The first assumption is that 1 children 

'are basically ab-le, that children and 
families are interested in schoolings and 
that teachers* are basically 'eating. 

The sepond is that th# Wsic probLems. 
which obsfcruot effecV^vi schooling 
ane* interactional problems., The inter- 
actional problems result from the 
historical ^lieilfetion £etween^ black , 
^low-income communities and middle-income 
mainstream institutions suc h as, the 
school, * The gVographic isolation,,' poor 
communication and # lack of .community 
between tne school -rand the minority 
families iivtec^ifies the distrust. >4 
disproportionate ''number of low-incpme 
minority f ami lie.s * are marginal in the 
social system and as a result, do not 
have .the social skills* needed to' make it* 
in mainstream institutions. / Conse-^, 
quentiy, a great number "of black* 



low-inAome children come to school 
under^deria loped intellectual ly , socially 
of psychologically, or ^de^uatel.y devel- 
oped v but with skills that are useful ^and 
afceeptatle outside the school but not in, 
school^ 



* * # Comeir believes that what tne school* 
'#eeds to. do, is to recognize tlrat these 
children are able but lack certain skills 
/ a$d to nelp. the children to acquire tne ' 
{ ^skiLts needed for .scnool success. tie^ 
f sai$ N that- -behavioral and social science , 
principles must be applied "on the firing 

♦ line," but .that most school staffs do 
not**£ave tne child development, human • 
relations and mental 'health knowledge and, 
skills required for tnis* task. 

Comer went on to discus* the form 'that* 
the interact ional' problems take. Schools 
Isabel the children 1 as. good or bad, smart 
or dumb. The children react to being 
labeled and put'down, and .either fight 
back by undermining the teacher and 
tj^jing ovfer the classroom or withdrawing. 
T^gPtstJfff, in turn, - becomes frustrated 
« .and angry. They displace their anger and 
inability to function on the children and 
the* common lty and their s.ocial group, 
they decrease their expectations ior good^ 
performance. The parents v become) angry 

• and e.i the r get/ into conflict with t^he 
school or avo/ci it. An atmos phere . of 
despair, v hopelessness, and conflict 
develops and from that point on every- 

- one else who comes into the school is 
» socialized into it. 

The project strategy attempted to break 
the pattern. The project was based upon 
th ? e concept that if the climate and 
relationships between home and school 
and be t ween- ~pr*-r-e-ft-^s~$ - -t-e-a-e-h e-r-s — an d - 
administrators were improved, that 
children would learn. It attempted to 
apply social and benaviora^l—^rinciples to 
all aspects of the school program^. 

Moving from theory- to practice, Come 
then described the specific methods, the 
project used to accomplish its objec- 
tives* FirvSt, t^he project developed 
a governing/managing system that was 



advisory to 1 the principal and representa- 
tive of all of the people in the school 
parents, teachers, administrators, 
etc, * That grouj? shared in identifying 
the* problems in the school, planning to 
address those problems, identifying 

. resource's, mobilizing resources to 
address problems , implementing programs , 
■evaluating and modifying programs, etc. 
Tne objective vas to reduce antagonisms 

^ and restore the sense of trust and 
community .that had existed* in the early 
part of the century between home and 
school*^ ' > 

The first ^ear, reported Comer, was 
e xt re me ly c ha^C ic and difficult, out 
eventually t h e\ in t e r*a § tf t i o n between 
parents and stafq led to a coalition -of 
u people working toward improvement and a 
consensus about what, needed to be 
accomplished. w 



Next, he explained, they developed a 
parent participation program to help to 
decrease the alienation and distrust th^t- 
existed. They started by pulling parents . 
*and staff together in a summer session to' 
look at the curriculum. Eventually, they 
developed a tnree-level parent participa- 
tion program. At. tne first level was a 
core group of parents of about 30-40 who 
plan projects in the school witn the 
school staff.* About 10-15 of those 
parents* work in the classroom. Th^ 
parents involved were those that had 
cnildren in the school and they graduated 
when their children graduated. The 
presence of this* group of parents in 
the school communicated to the children 
1 >a sense of caring and respect for 
the 'school and an interest in student 
learning, as contrasted with previous 
commuftications that. the. -.school was_tfre„ 
'"enemy." ' This gave new support to the 
teachers and eliminated many of the^ 
influences that had been counterproduc- 
tive. * 

At 'the second level was the school 
advisory committee , a group of parents 
who were elected and served* with the 
pr inc ipal and teachers in making po licy 
for the school. ^ - 
/ 
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ThircTwas the general participation 
level/ those parents who participated in 
activities but could not lor one reason 
or another help to organize tnem. .They 
participated now because those parents in . 
the other two teyeis invited them," 

Th,e result was that the community was 
drawn* much closer to tne scn^bol. Whereas 
previously an average turnout tor a 
scnool program had been 25 parents, it 

•rose to 900 parents. In addition, mucn £ 
of the alienation eroded. As tnt3 
occurred, parents began to request 

'information on ways they could be nelpful 
to their cnildren. Many teachers and . 
staff began to work with parents pass 
on this kind of information. f 

Corner nekt described anofner- element 
of the'project, the mental heal tn 
team. This team was -comprised of 
a p syc n i a t r i s t , -a social worker, a 
psychologist evaluator, and a helping 
teacher. TneTr function was to transmit 
knowledge about "human benavior and apply 
that knowledge 'to the planning'and 
development of" school programs. One 
member of tne t'eam participated on tne r 
school advisory committee, thus enabling 
the team to work with the principal, 
parents, and staff. 

The mental health team worked with 
core parent team to help them to deyej 
skills in planning and implementing 
one of their major problems was that tney 
didn f t have sufficient knowledge about 
how schools functioned and sufficient 
skills'in specific are^s.^lt also worked 
directly and ind irec tly with teachers ana, 
students. * . 



— T he me r^t-a he^4rth- fre-aiTr -a is-o developed a 
pupil personnel program tp which problem 
children could be referred. The tean 
an^lyz^d the reasons for a particular 
child's problem and wefcked out management 
plans Jcor helping tne staff \o deal with 
the problem. The successful management 
of student problems caused other teachers" 
to trust and utilize the service until 
eventually so many cases' t/ere success- 
fully managed that problems began to 
decline. • ^ 




Also,* as ^the program became successful, 
Comer reported, teachers began' coming to 
the mejital hearlvyi t-eam just to get^ 
information about ways of dealing witb 
children and to share information 'about 
children apd t he i r> f ami 1 ies with ekcn 
other. Eventually this evolved ihto a 
aeminar which* became an official wa-y of 
working and translating . information in 
the school. They a-lso looked ai general « 
problems in tne >s^ipols and their 
dynamics. 



Tne c'rl ma^of ^the systek Degan to 
change viery greatly, from one of fatigue, 
frustration and anger to orfe of energy 
and experimentation, as the .interactional 
problems began, to decrease. One of 
the side effects was that experienced 
teachers and specialists began to 
come in and nelp other teachers develop 
their skil Is ; m 

Comer* then described an additional 
component of the project; *the soc'ial 
skills curriculum, which wa,3 sponsored by 
the-National institutes of Menjtal Health, 
Minority Centers Program. Thi$*was a 
sy Sterna tic^pp^g ram to teach children the 
-?s of skills that would help i^jepl to 
identify witn the larger Social system, | 
skills that many midd le~ income cnildren 
• receive 'simply by growing up with their 
parents, but that low-income children are 
missingy Units in this program included 
t5anking[ in BusinesF, Health and) Nutri- 
tion, Spiritual or Leisure Tiime" and 
Government. **The social ski 1 Is p rogram 
nelped x *to give meaning tcT "learning 
abstrac t-y^ basic ski 1' Is, such as writing 
and arts, by providing 'a context in which 
to use them. For example, ^as part of 
the Government unit, students wrote 
♦letter^ inviting the mayoralty c and i~ 
dates to speak at the school; 3ince the '» 
best ie< ter was used, wr it'ing took orf 
importance . *■ > 

A discovery room was ^developed for 
children who were growing up iu families 
under stress which concentrated on. 
helping chNldren learn* how to make it in 
the, system,) through a method similar to 
play therapy. This enabled many children 
to relate better in the classroom situa-* 
tion. 1 ^ >_ 



' StiJ.1 another, innovation of the 
project which Comer spoke of was to hav^ 
the same teacher te^ch a group -of chldren 
for two years in <a row •« In this w,£y, 
many children who just began to m^uce 
progress at the end of tne year, didn't 
lose tfvat momentum by being uprooted,. 
They were ab.le to catch up in the seconu 
year^ because they could bu&d on where 
they'd been. The continuity 'providea »y 
a two-year progr.am tielped to compensate 
for the fact that -many youngsters from 
low-incomfc families have* so much turnover 
in their liVes. 

, 4 

Comer reported that the project is* now m 
in operat ion' in another elementary school 
and in a middle schWl, and thajt the same% 
trends are developing tnat were seen xn y> 
the first school. 

Having discussed the project, Corner 
went on to explain 'the-evalthat ion process 
^they used. He underscored the fact-- 
that tTre-y did not believe in forcing a 
1 - research. planVon-the system but rather 
believed in paving the research grow out 
of the practice. ' They kept a didry of 
what was going on in the project and 
used it as feedback*. T-h£y also^used 
.questionnaires, putside ^v^luators, some 
hypothesis testing 'on a limited basis, 
and achievement testing. 

One of the project's findings was tnat 
there are no "test tube 1 ' ( answers to. 
scnopl improvement problems, that it 
has to be "hammered out on the spot in a * 
particular school, by the people who are 
involved in the schooling process." 

Comer made a number of recommendations 
/'for improving urban schools, bas$£fon his 
experience. First, he cited the^ need for 
^reservice training ^ to assist teachers 
^and administ.r^tars - iri developing:^ 
in tra personal skil Is ', to assist "t hem- 
in HA3^i.ng their, own attitudes; inter- 
personal skills , 't*o Assist them in 
«relatifig t*o these .differences among 
themselves; and environment manipulation 
skill S' to assist, them .in working 'to 
• change the climate in a school. k ~ He 
called for training in child development, 
mental health/ and curriculum development 



knowledge as well. He ^lso recommended* # 
systematic . screening process^to Screen 
out those "people who can't learn s!ft*h 
skills. «~ 4 .« . 

'Regarding inseryice education for those 
. alr^aoy— in the schools, Comer called for 
programs Sealing with similar types of 
skills bu N t that are scnool-based , i.e.. 
^ tha v t fit the needs of t ne • ind iv ldua 1 
school . * p 

p1 Fiftally, Comer addressed the issues of 
re pi i cation and dissemination of his 
f ind ings . He noted tjja t d issemi nation 
require*! the mobilization of people 
in a, school rather than the circulation 
of materials. For this reason, he 
explained, the>r have initiated a 'dis- 
semination^ «ystOT in New Haven which is* 

* based on ^the use of a ^change agent team 
in, the school system, composed of one 
school pfer^ot^and one social scientist. 
The social science person will attempt to 
develop some knowledge about education 
and the .educator will try to develop more 
.b'ehaviora 1 and 'social science skills. 
*^|fhey will be trained- by the Cent^- for 
the Application of Rese arcn on Edu^at ion 
rn research' metnodology and now to use 
research in school. The Center will have 

- v seminars on child development, applied, 
mental he'alth and curriculum development. 
It w„ill also sponsor a practicum in which, 
the twoStrainees work, with a group of 
principals in the schools -to 'ass ist ' them 
it* developing their own school program. 
He added that only those who are a part 
of change within their own system will be 
accepted in the prpgram. 

^-Come r concluded by summa r iz i ng his 
theory: that schools and cnildren are 
/able to succeed butt are prevented from 
Vsucceeding' .by interactional problems'; 
^ that we must develop ways to address tne 
interactional problems at the locaj. 
level; and N th^t that will bring a"bout the 
cnange required to improve the schools . 

Dr. Shirle Childs, Director, Early 
Childhood Program,. Hartford Board of 
v hiflucation' 4 > 

In reacting' to Dr. Comer, Dr. Childs 
wholeheartedly Supported his statements 
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• emplQs izing that'she w^s particularly 

* concerned a-bput the % probUm of^Zrban 
children entering school underdevel- 
oped *iri certain skills. Sharing her/ 
experiences in working with the s'creeni/ig 

v of preschool, children .for developmental . 
^ delays, she called* for* more involvement; 
yby, parents, # teachers, and teacher train- 
ing institutions- in the screening o'f 
preschool children for ^developmental 
deficiencies and t:he design of programs 
eto .correct those -deficiencies. She also, 
recommended that preschool programs-^begin 
w .^ h ^children b'^jLow kindergarten, and v 
. extend 'for more than 2t3 hours.- * • * 

^ Dr. Chi.lds ^emphasized 1 the scope <jrf- 
skill deficiency prUtlems* i n young 
children in the areas of information 
processing, concept recognition, motor 
control and verbal reasoning, stating 

'that over 90 percent of the children in 
Hartford were significantly below the 
23rd percentile, in verbal* ^easonj,*^. 

^She added that tjie effects of televisf^fo 

^pn this problfeif "needed tcr be examined. 
She expressed her. belief that cross- 
age groupings, as had been use^i in 

f England, might be? he lpful ' in /correcting ■ 
deficiencies. 

Dr. Childs also identified th^. need to 
exa-mine the areas of agreement and 
disagreement regarding. ^ expectations 

> as- to how children should'be p'etforming 
at each stage of development. She 
reinforced the importance! of the need t for 
a climate' of orderliness. 
« . 

. Finally,- Dr/ Childs decried the compli- 
cations that result from the overlapping 
and conflicting guidelines of various 
FedeVal. programs among* the samfe student 
populations, . namely , Title I, Head Start 
an<pP.L. 94-142. . - 

Dr. Japies Jacobs, * Superintendent , ' 
Cincirf6ti Public ^Schools < ^ 

In reacting" to Dr. Cqmer's presenta- 
tions Dr. Jacobs raised a number of * 
♦questions regarding cost and repli- 
cability. How much /money would 1 a project 
.fike this require? How many school 
systems could-keep a change agent such as % 
Comer for 12 years in the same school? 



How many^ school sys tems^ in - this day of 
budget^cutting enfold afford the services* 
of a psychiatrist for^each school? Of 
psychologists'and social workers? 

Jacobs also raised issues of evidence ' 
'and follow-through results . • tyhere is the 
evidence of success? Are the* effects 
maintained' as the youngsters proceed into 
higher, grade/* J.eve Is ? Are'*lhere any # 
measurable^ re&idual effects?. 'Or is there' 
a sTApage facCor? \ 

Next Jacobs asked abo.ut the role of the 
principal irvthis project! He noted that x 
most good projects are associated with 
school principals who are unusually 
committed, who attract uni^sually com- 
mitted staffs and discourage staff who 
are not of* the s^ame persuasion.'* He 
commented that -tfiis kind. of project 
seemed to be based* on" th§, uss of. extr#- 
o^rdiparily well-adjusted staffers .f 
,$gain, he 'asksd, how many such staffers 
wil-1 we be able to^.find who are 'capable 
of putting aside their own needs, to 
respond to. those Ojf other people? 

James Comer, Response % 

Dr. Comer * responded to' tnese , issues. 
Regarding cost and replication, he-' 
explained m that the crux of the project 
was its premises, not its staff. He 
pointed out that he is rarely on-site, % 
perhaps ID days out of ^a^year. He : 
also stated that many schools do hav<i 
social workers helping "teachers ani 
psychologists but,, that they ^re workg.nj 
on individuals in a way that dqesjrt 
address' system problems or^vinterac- 
tional problems betwefen^home dq9T school, 
principals, teachers a/hd ,thi ldr en . 



be 



emphas ized 
repl icateti 



that the 



if existing staff 



project could 



trained differently and r a&ked to 
different problems . 



were 
address 



Regarding the aeed for well-adjusted 
staffs and stron'g 'principals , * Comer 
p'ointed 6ut that hi t s 'notion does not 
require people who have Vail the skills- 
Rather, he explained, j^t requires,* a 
climate wher$ people c'an be secure enough 
to -recognize that they don't have all the 
skills but that they can utilize those 



that are • available for assistance -- 
consultants, social workers and helping 
staffs, dc^ner a dded that the project did 

- not concentrate on the psychological 
probleq^O|f individual staff "rfPenfbers but 
rather on the school program, amd that, 

^nfy if personal problems interfered, 
were they addressed. ^ * 

In terms of costs, Comer explained that 
the idea again was'to transm|pt the 
^concept and principles of the -pi/bject' to 
existing staffs who would be trained by 
change agents 
special ' group. 



v 



might serve 
a region. 



trained t by h,is group, 
such as his project Wad , 
entire* school dist rict or 



- Regarding 



ef f ec t s 



Comer 



residual 

s-fcatad that the project has-been moving 
mcrre and wore away from the * 'school for 
three years* and the results have been 
sustained.-. He expjaine^d \that 'they have 
been developing mechanisms to e"nsure that 
the various aspects of the project are 
carried* on by existing staff.* For 
example, Title I monies are being used^to 
have one of the teachers take over the 
patent participation program. 

Although they tofcve not had systematic 
follow-through studies, Comer ^explained, 
they do plan to. However, he .added, they 
-do know through vignettes that their 
students have be'come the leaders and. 
achievers at the middle school. 
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Discussion 

A participant asked Comer lUPJRr his 
program used traditional or open class- 
room style. . He responded tTiat they 
used both, depending on the teacher's 
style/ He described the school's early 
experience iff totally opening up ,a 1 1 
of /he clas*£ooms, whicn resulted' in 
complete -chaos. ' They recognized that 
many of the children' had had too little 
structure all along, so they moved back 
to a morey s true tured situation and then 
opened 'it \p gradual ly for those teachfers 
that we're nN^rested in moving in that 
direction*^. They also had workshops for 
teachers to help thetru^manage open^class- 
room situations. Comer explained that 
thfey have found the childrert can move 



from otfe to.th^.other without difficulty, 
4 as long as the expectations are discussed 
clearly.. 

The next questioner asked Comer whether 
he felt his ideas would translate into a^ 
school system which was half middle class 
ancl half low- income . Comer repl ied that 
whatever the situation, you simply 
organize to deal with it and its oWn 
unique characteristics. . In such a case 
you may have to organize to help the' 
middle income parents } become conscious of 
th£ir needs to dominate and to help the 
low- income parents to develop skills 
enabling them to participate. l*t is 
necessary - to. create the climate, wfrl'ch 
makes it possible for . Whatever program 
you're trying to 'develop tp work. 

In response to ,the question of whether 
>r not there* were other Federal s t&te , 
'or local programs which overlapped with 
his and' whether there w^re^any efforts 
at coordination, Comer responded affirma- 
t fvely . He explained that there was a 
Focus program tnat was funded by Title I 
and many f volunteer programs, all of which 
.they coordinated through ' the school 
advisory 'council, the 'principal and the 
social worker.. The school is now being 
used as a mode 1 of coordination for the 
New Haven Public Schools in determining 
■how to coordinate special education, , 
specia'l services , research 'and others . 

f 

/Comer was- ^sked what evidence he used 
to determine that the scfilbj. had mdv^d- 
from low- to highjpachieving. * He i-ndi-* 
cated that theyj used the standardized 
achievement tests, attendance results, 
parent . questionnaires, and their own 
student, tests. However, he stated that 
the t biggest, indicator is fhe difference 
•in what you. see, i.e., polite and cheer- 
, ful behavior where* there^had been noise, 
chaos and fighting. " . 

In response to the question of whether 
the school set its* expectations formally 
or informally, Comer replied that they 
had done both*. Hdwever , he expl ained 
^that what was crucial was that the 
critical people had been brought 'together 
arfxi had come 



to their own concensus 



And 
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everybody 1 s. 



once 'the program became 
program, there was social pressure from 
keep others on' target of the' 



within to 



objectives. 



Regarding the, school 1 s* * interest in 
desegr\ga t ion, % Comer stated mthat no 
efforts we 4 re made in that direction. He 
explained , that it was their, belief that, 
it was the quality of experience in the 
school that made the, difference and not-' 
whether there was a ^hj.t4 child next to a 

**bUck child. He further exp lained .that 
they couldn't wait til the communities, 
acted to bring children's parents into 

- the mainstream, they had to act with the 
children where they are now. He added 
t v h a t desegregation without* teacher 
support and otner suppprti-ve services can 
be very destructive for black children. 

A participant queried Comer' on the 
extent to wnich scnools should become 
more ^like* businesses. domer stated that 
wtfile tne interpersonal aspects are 
different, £ schools need to be more 
interested in their outcomes, as busi- 
nesses are. Als # o, he said, teachers need 
" to' be rewarded, not monetarily, but in 
"human terms for their contributions. 

.'Regarding the t^an^ition of the 
project 1 s .students to the middle school, 
Comer emphasised the importance of easing 
the- transition to assure students that 
they will be able to succeed in a new 
setting. For example, he had the princi- 
pal of the middle school make the gradua- 
tion speech to students leaving fourth 
grade and we Ico-me them to their new 
environment, and the ".children go over to 
the middle school to 5e * i nt roduc ed to 
the new setting. He added ^hat tney 
discovered some o*f the' children were 
not. able "to handle the transition to 
departmentalized classes as evidenced by 
their behavior * problems^be tween classes 
and they we re placed in self contai'neo 
classrooms \jntil they could tolerate 
greater transition. s 



that the students do hav^ and £o use 
that ability as a basf for developing 
programs. For example, they utilize tne 
child's concern about his/her body to get 
into studies of nutrition and healthy 
tnfey utilize his/her understanding of 
self and family to get into studies of 
history, etc. 

# » 

Dr. Jacobs ,was asked how he screens' 

principals a nd "how he goes about.up- 
g>c ad ing principal skills. Jacobs 
rep l,ied tTHTt because of the union, he 
doe/' not have that much power to screen, 
ouf principal's. Howeve'r, he noted that 
wje still have a lot to learn about what 
abilities make a good principal*. Dr. 
ChildS' added * that sne feels principals 
need to b^ screened 'on tne basis of 
their educational^ oackgrounds wnich often 
^ do not relate to their respons ioil ities. 

Ln resporise to *a final question on Ron 
Edmonds 1 five elements for effective 
schoolsf- Comer explained that the knowl- 
edge .of those five elements alone is not 
going to change schools, butr that the key^ 
is to create a propess and a climate that 
wil 1 permit the f ive elements to exist. 
He said that what his project .attempted 
-to do was ,t'o develop that process. 



When asked for his views on culturally- 
. biased tests, Comer stated thdt he does- 
n't have a great ■ interest in them/ He 
* ^ explained that what the project does is 
# tO"~t)uild on the experience and knowledge 
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'SEARCH FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 



The wo^fcshop "Search for Effective 
Schools," was chaired oy Dr. Tom Fagan, 
De.puty Director-, Office of School 
Improvement^ Dr. William Sinith* Adminis- 
trator of the Overseas "Dependent Schools 
introduced the Workshop. Kathlyn Moses, 
Director of the Urban Initiatives Program 
introduced the keynote speaker, Ronald 
Edmonds, Senior Assistant to the Chan- 
cellor for Instruction, New York City 
Public Schools.' Reacting to Edmonds' 
address were Dr. Lois' Martin of the 
Montgomery County Maryland Public 
Schools, Dr. John^ Crew^of the Baltimore 
^Public Schools, and Shirley Jackson, 
Director of \ the Basic ^Skills Improvement 
Pr©gram. 

» 

Dr. William -anith, Administrator, Over- 
seas Dependent Schools, U.S. " Department 
of Education 

Dr. 'Smith pointed out that the urban, 
initiatives developed under Commissioner 
B^pr emphasized that a) the problems in 
the schools could be dealt with % by the 

^ people in the sehools, and b) that here 
is a need for mu 1 1 i cui t u r a 1 i sm as an 

^ . integral part of- urban education. We 
also noted tftat international events and 
domestic , economic events are impatting 
our urban areas and these, influences mus-t 

be addressed „by urba-n education* » 

• **« ■ * 

"Ronald Edmonds, Senior Assistant to the 
Chancellor for Instruction, New YorX City 
Public Schools 

E-dmonds began, by d e s"c r i b.i ng t the 
nature of his research' a£ the University 
of "Michigan and Harvard • He . explained' 
that; up until 1972, the largest .body of 
literature on the interaction between 
pupil performahce and family Background 
had concluded that family and social 
class cause" e^/pil performance (Coleman 
and'Jencks, et al»). In order to examine 
whether this was indeed a'valid con- 
clusion, he Organized a set of research 
activities (Resigned to determine whether 
there ape schools in American cities that 
have come close to abolishing ¥he conven- 
tidhal_ interaction between, pupil per- 
formance, social class* and family,. 

Eric. . 



Edmonds and hil major colleague John 
Freaer^iksen first analyzed, all of the 
schools in the .Detroit, Michigan . model 
cities neighborhood, a homogeneous 
low-income area. They found dramatic 
differences it* the achievement rates of 
various schools in that neighborhood. 

4 'Next, they attempted to dete-rmine 
whether Coleman and his colleagues wouid 
have, found a -greater numoer ,of effective 
schools serving poor neighborhoods if 
they had used a more sophisticated 
approach to the ana ly sis of the data. 
To do this, tney -re-analyzed_j^{e Coleman 
data for t>he northeas t quadrant of the 
United States, focusing 'more on disag-. 
gregating the descriptions of s^ocia'l 
class and ach ievement .a Tney f ouncf^55 
•schools that came close co abolishing the 
ability to predict social class ^on the 
basis of examination of the achievement, 
data.* This evaluation provided enough 
evidence to justify a cre-e^a^inat ion of 
the way the 4 data is collected in this 
area. 

Ed monads explained ^how h,e and- hie 
cdlleaguefk went oji to collect their* own 
data on social class, f ami ly b/ackground 
an&v acnievement.; The Coleman people nad 
assigned social class on- the basis of a 
nine item survey listing encyclopedia, 
daily newspaper, etc., in which children 
were asked to indicate how many* of these 
items were in the hQme. Edmonds, finding 
this approach unsophisticated, devised 
his own approach, analyzing children 
gr'ades 3-7 from'the Lansing, .Michigan 
."school district.^ To determine social m 
class, he u^ed data from fhe pupil 
folders, containing information such as 
number of children in the family, birth ^ 
.order, primary language spoken /in the 
home, 'family occupation, parents 1 occupa- 
tion and parents 14 education. He also 
used census data wh'ich^ included the 
assessed property value y of the home 
whether it was rented W-owjied, the 
racial composition of the^ building and' 
c the block, y^he conditiorf of the pfinbbing, 
and the number of people per^roonu Only 
after going through over 25 Wat 4 bits, 
'did he assign social class.' Five ^sofcial 
I x lass subsets were determined , ranging 
, % from poor to middle class". v 

12 • , ; 
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To. determine achievement, Edmonds and 
team used s tandard ized >tes t scores from 
evecy achievement t&6t the children had 
taken since 'they ; en tered the school 
System as' well as* assessed standard 
^state-based crfteria referenced achieve- 
ment, batteries, grades 4 and 7. 

After; ^nalyzfng all o'£*this data,, 
focusing in on single schcfols, they 
analyzed tJtie interaction between pupil 
perf ormance m as measured A>y test results 
and pupil memtpe>rshiT> in social ciass 
subsets. xThey found that th^r-e were 
schools that were ins true tiona 1 ly effec- 
tive in delivering basic reading and math 
skill's 'to inner city children. 



Ne^ft, Edmonds reported* tie* set out to 
determine the institutional and organiza- 
tional • differences between schools tnat 
we,re ins true tiona 1 ly effective and tnos§ 
that were not. He studied the full range 
of characteristics thatr Se^cr ib£ schpoi 
s ize v Jpu-p i 1/ 1 e acner ratio, per pupil 
expenditures, e thnic -income £ etc He and 
his colleagues interviewed teachers t 
principals and all school personnel as 
well as observing the life of school and 
classroom. Tte concluded that .there are 
.five differences between effective and 
ineffective schools. They are: 



1. 



StyJLteMSf ins titut ional 
asypt^vided )fry the 

Inst^P^bnal emphasis 



leadership 
principal 



School ^clihia^e 



Teacher, 
J: ions 



behavidr 



based on expeeta- 



Pr e se^|^e , u.se 
st andirr *ize d 
me'ate'urti ng* pupil p r*^re ss 



and response to 
i.nstr^jption* Sor 



Edmonds s t a t£ d * t n'a t .'h iV team has 
reached the firm conclusion that the. 
major obstacle to institutional improve- 
ment in pcfor. schools is tn| failure 



of 



school people to do differently what they 
have been 4°i n 8 desjfeite the fact that it 
has .been .d^teons t r a t ep to«*be vefy ineffec- 
tive for a large portion of the pupil 
population* Schools serving middle dlass 
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requi res each ch i Id 
demons trable standards 
tion as a requisite to 



to meet certain 
of skills acqirfsi- 
proraot ion* 



this, the New YorK 
abandoned theiV 



In conjunction with 
City scl^ois have 
dependence on jcommerc ial ly prepared noria 
reference tests and wi 1 1 be suds titu ting 
lpcal ly* generated , nat iona 1 ly va 1 id a ted 
cr iteria measures that derive from the 
standardise? 1 curriculum, in reading^ 
writing ana matn. These tes ts wi 1 1 be\, 
central ly adminis tered and children in 
the fourtn and seventh grades who do not 
pa 5s tnen, may not be promoted* ( Any 
cn Ad that fails a promotion will nave 
tfce opportunity to participate 'in a set 
of centrally subsidized programs designed' 
to correct trie deficiency that prevented 
the promotion. ^ 

-The premises underlying these policies 
are: ffi a t all children are educable; 
that their education derives, primarily 
from the nature of the school to which 
they are sent,, as contrasted with tne 
nature of the family or neighoornood from 
whLcn they come; and tnat : c,hildren wno 
st£rt out not doing wej. 1 in school get 
further and further behind the longer, 
they go to school*. The objective is to 
stop ^Fhe continuous movement of ^children 
who are not prepared to doVcademic work 
at* each, of the levels of schooling that 
"will make tnem successful \t the next 
level ♦ 

'In cone lud ing his remarks, Edmonds 
ntended that the fact that instruc- 
'tionally* effective schools exist in some 
places but not in others is due to lack 
of political wiLl, rather than lack of 
knowledge. Education, he* stated, is a 
social service and' social servants serve 
onljr those they tnink they must. * 

Dr. Lois Martin, Associate Superinten- 
dent/ Montgomery County, Maryland Public 
Schools * 

>■ y 

Dr. Martin expressed her desire that, 
tne ."word be spread" of Edmonds* findings 
that f ami ly \ background need not deter- - 
mine aqnievemertt, sirtce ^he feels> only a 
fractio.n of people are aware of or 
operate cm that^gremise . IShe. pointed out 
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that Edmonds 1 findings are of great 
relevance to not only urban low^achieving 
schools" but to rura l l ow-achieving 
schools as well. 

Dr. M§rt in 'ident i f ied four areas 1 in' 
which she 1 feels we need to focus in the 
80s: 1) viewing the school as the 
educational unit, with the principal as 
instructional Le.ader and parents as 
active partners; 20' specifying mpre 
clearly our definition of achievement and 
improving educational measurement; 
3) defining ,our expectations for schools 
ia terms of substance rather than style 
and focusing on support systems for 
educators, and 4) broadening the role of 
educators in pub 1 i c . p o 1 i cy making. 

— / 
Dr. John CpeG\ Superintendent of Public ' 
Instruction, r Baltimore Public Schools 

Dr. Crew indicated that Baltimore hab 
60,000 youngsters who meet the criteria 
for economically and educationally 
disadvantaged ^ut that the school system 
has been #bler to improve achievement 
rates steadily over the past several 
years. He ident if ied . some of^ tne steps 
that nave oeen taken in Baltimore, to make 
.the schools more effective, inducing 
setting, goals for teachers and adminis- 
trators, redefining tne curriculum, 
improving the* climate for instruction, 
.clarifying teacher expectancies arrd 
instituting a* promotional, policy and 
a graduation pol,icy which specified 
requirements which must be met. % Dr. Crew 
reiterated the need to convince students, 
jnaff -and the pu\>J.ic" that achievement can 
?e improved. 

Cr^vT also siagl^d out the Baltimor.e 
Blueprint Progtam funded by the Office of 
School, Improvement ^of the U.S. Departme.it 
of Education as„ an example Of an urban 
school simproveme nt program. The project, 
he* explained, is" observing the quality 
of interaction in three or four Baltimore 
schools. 

Shirley Jackson, Director, Basic Skills 
Improvanent Program, IKS. Department of 
Education 

Ms. Jackson pointed out A that the ideas 
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put fortn by Ron Edmonds are not new, 
that for f a number of years it has been 
known that there have * been some schools 
in poor neighborhoods that we re 'ins true- 
tion'ally effective. She cited[ the^ Weber 
Study ^ (1971)/, that idjtftified effective 
poor s'chox^lfs and "described those schools 
in *case study format*, toe New Ydrk Study 
(1974)7 tnat' identified *12 s'cnools that 
were -instruct ionally e f fee tive for* poor 
children, fthe AIR Study (l973)„* Rand 
Studies (1975-8), Compensatory Education 
Studies- (1972)j Follow , Through Studies 
( 1 972 ), the Ro-s^ntha l-/a«cobson Study 
(1968) and the Craft Project (1964). 
M£\ Jackson indicated* that tne charac- 
teristics found by** Edmonds C9*rrelate 
clo^ly with those found Dy the earlier 
stuaies, but that'no action 'was taken as 
a result ot them. She submitted that 
more schools have not been made effec- 
tive for poor students* because it is 
politically unpopular and* many do not 
believe it can be done. 

Ms. Jackson stated that"~if she were to 
rank order Edmonds v five variab les ,* she 
would put leadership first since this, 
can determine climate,'" and affect 
teacher efficacy and expectations. She 
emphas-ized the importance of teacher 
'expectations in influencing student 
achievement, citing the Rosen tjial- 
Jacooson studies in which student 
achievement correlated with what teachers 
( were told about the students in advance. 

Ms. Jackson identified four areas which 
she felt Edmonds did no.t address in nis 
discussion.. These included: a) the 
desirability of building mode Is. or case 
study documentations of his school 
in tervent ions so that others can learn 
from them; b) tne role of the research on 
.planned change in school in tervent ion ; 
i C,) trie consequences* for the teachers who 
fiave "a large number of students who do 
not meet achievement standards; and 
d) the feasibility of replicating the 



charac ter ist ics 
in other schools. 



of succes'slEul *f%hools 



Ron Edmonds, Respond 

Zdmonds then responded to some of 
the issues raised by the reactors. 
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Regarding any results he could identify 
thus £ar from his project-, he indicated 
that he is unable fo de-termine results at 
m Wiis point an the proje.ct. (He explained 
that the f/rst year of the project^wayS 
devoted to validating the'^curacy* of the 
five charac ter ist*ics, for |lew York and 
designing the «.in tervent idy&\ and that the 
Sctual interventions j<ist began this 
school year. ? > 

, # 

Rega rdi ng'^-he issue of case study 
documentation, Edmonds indicated tnat 
the grant* from Ford does suDsidize a 
"documentation unit"^ whose">job is to 
record the evaluation and the^ dj&^cr ipt ion 
^ of the intervention process/tor each 
school. , 

InAesponse/ to the issue of wnat 
' happens to the teachers whose students 
fail, Edmonds stated that creating an 
environment in vjhich it is possible to 
describe what needs to_be done in tne • 
classroom makes it easier to-rais£ t ti is 
issue and ^that he will' be better able to 
discuss tire" issue a year from now after 
the teacher, con trac ts ^re negotiated. 
1 • ' ♦ ■ 

Regarding the role of parents/ Edmonds 
explained ^that as an administrator he is 
a strong advocate of 9 parent k part ic ipat Lon 
but that as a researcher . he has found no 
social science evidence to indicate that ' 
parent participation correlates with 
school effectiveness or ineffectiveness. 
Some of the eff ective ' schools nave hujn' 
levels of parent participation and some 
have low; some of the ineffective schools 
* have nign levels and some have low.. 
He added** j:ha-t ^e cannot recommend an . 
approach, to school improvement. ft th a t 
relies on parent participation Decause 
one\may not De aole to get it. 

Discussion 

1 r * * 

Fanya Djouadi from the Arlington 
'J?ublic Schools requested clarification 
on the relationship between^ .teacher 
effect and s c ho o ljje f f e c t .and 'asked 
whether the School improvement Projec 
directs' it self at administrators rather 
tnan teacners. Edmonds re^iiea that thf 
evidence suggests that scnool effective- 
ness is a function not of *the aggregate 



of individual teacher 'e ffects but of the '/'' 
sum total of institutional effects, i.e., 
schools that. are effective tend to 
elevate teacher behavior and schools t 
that are ineffective tend to depress 
teacher productivity. The Project, he 
explained, does, not confine i.ts attention 
to the administrators, rather it works on 
the areas in which each particular school 
is weakest* For example in tnose schools 
in which the , principal is not acting a's 
instructional leade'r, he/she may b£ 

^ assigned to. a .retired principal ;with a 
good record who can tea^h him/her how to 

'visit classes, review instructional 
programs, deal.with teachers, ,etc. 

Gene Kelly, Dean 5f tne 'School of 4< 
Education and Human Development o& George 
Washington University queried Edmonds on 
the extent ' to which his project has had 
*an* effect upon inservice efforts for the 
total school ratner than v small units. 
Edmonds explained that most interventions 
are in response to a particular st^f 
need that arises. He g/ve an example of 
a school in which' the teacher^ didn't 
understand achievement data and tne s 
Project, therefore, brought in a measure- 
• merit! .professor to conduct seminars on the 
import of such data and how t? o use 

Denni*/' Grafy , Council for Basic Educa- 

t ion, was interested in whether Edmonds , 

had* found any unique form -of rgsistajice ' •» 

'to his program and. how tne results of 

wor'fc might' best be 'communicated^to "the 

,puftaic>- in response , .'Edmonds iridicated 

he had not encountered any k ind of 

t resistance tnat he hadn' t anticipated , 

' sjther - than a principal who asked to be 

paid for his participation. Regarding 

d issemina'tiQn of his results, 'Sie stated \ 

that he has no confidence that toew* 

. ■ *« 

knowledge has aay effect on public policy 
in the Un ited States and that what has 
not been done is not a function of lack 
ot knowledge out lack of will. * 

George Lowe of the Office of School 
luprdvement, U.S. Department* of Education 
"asK-ed what could be done abou t tne. fact' 
tnat many principals, having been trained 
in physical education, are pporiy pre- 
pared for instructional leadership. 
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Edmonds r-epiiad that often tne oniy 
answer is to^ fire, tho^e individuals in 
positions of administrative leadership 
who are not; able to offer instructional 
assistance, pointing out tnat in his 
first 30 days in tne New York City 
Schools administration, three central 
administrators were* fired every day. He 
• explained that unfortunately central 
administrations as tney exist are not 
designed to- impact scnool improvement and 
that they need reorganization. He added 
that neither he nor Coleman ha^s ever 
found a total school district which was 
instruc tionally effective 'for pour 
students, only individual schools. 

Shirley Jackson then responded tnat 
these are certain behaviors ttxht princi- 
„ pals can be taught such asNe^ri t or ing 
instruction, c r y s t a 1 ty zlE^p goals, 
monitoring achievement. I . 

- Edmonds then commented on suburban 
schools. He^said that his team never 
found an effective suburban scHool 
either they did not enroll poor children, 

^ or, where fthey did, their '^cord -jwas . 

I* worse than the city record.. The suDurban 
school, he explained, has no insights to. 
offer in te ach ing^ aird learning and is 
"not illustrative of good teaching* It 
merely enrolls students that are already 
disposed to learn in the narrow way that 
jt kntfws how to teach. 

According to;Edmonds, both suburbs and 
v ci - t £es— demarvs-trate an extraordinary 
capacity *o teach in ways that prevent 
learning, and this is particularly true 
when serving a constituency that is 
politically powerless. 
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URBAN SCHOOLS 



FLoretta D. McKenzie, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for School I np r oveme n t , 
presided ove^r the workshop on Urban 
Schools. pr. Edwin Mar t i # rc, -As s is t ant 
Secretary for .Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, introduced 
the. workshop. * Kathlyn Moses, Director of 
the Urban initaativ£s # Program, introduced 
.the keynote speakers* Dr. Paul Loughran, 
director c^f^the School Improvement 
Pirdject in^mw York, and Dr. Bernard 
w'atson of /^Temple Univers ity . Reactors 
were Dr. ^Gordorv McAndrew of the Richland 
•County, South^ Carolina Public SchooJ 
Dr. Edward Anderson of" the Ann Arundel 
County,, Maryland Public Schools and Alta 
Newman of; 'the Fairfax, Virginia Public- 
* chools; , 

Dr.- Edwin Martin, Assistant Secretary for 
§ Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, CT.S. Department of Education 

Dr. Martin noted that many of the 
problems remaining with „the implementa- 
tion of the Education of the Handicapped 3 
Act sesm to be ^centered around urban 
areas, par t icu l>ar ly. the larger cities 
such as New Ybrk, Chicago, Detroit and 
Los .Angeles. These prjoblems include 
identification of- popu lations of unserved 
handicapped children, lengthy waiting 
lists f or^a sse s sme nt and placement of 
hand icappedTN s tudents , and the over- 
representation of* miftpr ity^ group children 
in special education, particularly 
programs for the jr e t a r (Lei - ,a nd the 
behavioral ly distur&€d. 

A ' 

♦ O 

He advocated the development of alter- 
native standards for placing students, 
citing* the reliance on standardized tests 
and weaknesses in referral systems as 
causes for over-representation of minori- 
ties. j£ 

.Dr» Martin also reported that the 
parents of minority handicapped children 
ten<i- to take part less frequently in the 
'educational services offered their 
children. This parental involvement is 
'oft£n a .key element of success for 
effective special education programs. He 



warned against the tendency «of some 
schools to resis.t parental participation*. 

Dr. ^ul Loughran, Director., Scnool 
Improvement Prqject, Uew York City Public 
♦Schools t 

The New York City School , Improvement 
' Project, , begun Id months ago, is Dashed 
upon the recently emerging 'Research on 
factors whicn.make successful schools, 
explained tor. ' Ltfbghran.' Ihis research, 
led ^by RorA Edmonds , who was affiliated 
with Harvard University, isolated five 
indicator^s/yof effective scnools: a 
-positive school climate, an Ongoing 
as^ses-sment of pupil aDility, /Strong 
administrative, leadership, ^n empnasis 0V1 
basic skills, aijiJ^posit ive professional 
expectations crf^pupil atu^lities. The New 
Yortc City School fmprovemeht Project 
assists all members of the school 
Community — parents, administrators, 
teachers, community people, auxiliary 
staff in using the five factors to 
develop and implement improvement plans 
for their school. 

Before the work of tne school-site 
planning groups could be implemented, 
Lough ran reported, case studies were 
.* initialed in nine New York City Schools 
to 1) %ev«elop instrumentation for a^ needs 
assessment series which each schpol 
undertakes; 2) train school staffs in 
needs assessment methodology; and 
3) validate Esmonds 1 findings regard- 
ing factors wnich contriDutre to effective 
"schools. The case studies were completed 
a year ago and were successful' in meeting 
all three goals. 

Currently, the School Improvement 
Project is focusing on elementary 
. schools, but intends to move into the 
intermediate school level by October 1*, 
1980. 

, The jCSise. study phase of the project 
was fallowed by an assessment phase. 
* To befein the assessment phase of-tne s 
pro je cV , Lough ran dkpl'ained , t rained 
^school facilitators or school liaisons 
were hired. Their job was to lead staffs 
of the individual scbools through the 
assessment process, to develop, under the 



principal's leadership, tfte activitie. 
for the planning groups, ^and'to provide 
ongoing support in the development o"- 
che School Improvement *Plans . Tncst* 
tac ilitators are' primarily New York City 
wlassrgom teachers and were chosen very, 
carefjully — .-.twelve were selected out o*£ 
650 applicants. Besides a day-to-day 
understanding of the classroom situation, 
the requirements for the facilitators are 
a strong background in bas ic ski Ms , and 
capab il it ies in doing inservice wr ii mg* 
proposals, designing curricula and 
working' with other teachers. He added 
that they have been very successful. 



Loughran noteu , 
the roles of^ the 
or^ the principal 
provide 'permanent 



The f ac i 1 itato^ , ' 
are not to supplanjt 
assistant principals 
c The project does not 
staff; the facilitators are in the 
schools as staff members only through trie 
assessment period, approximately ten 
weeks. 

Loughran pointed out that the purpose, 
of the .assessment is not to evaluate but 
to get all the different constituencies 
in the school focusing in on the factors 
which contribute to a successful school'" 
and t(T~g^t the planning process off the 
groun&. r Jlfe added that the five factors 
identified in Edmonds 1 research only 
provide a framewoirk for the planning 
group. Other issues, such as class 
size, also may be points of focfus, he 
cont i nu£d . 



The selection of m schools for the 
project has bfcen a major problem, 
according to Loughran. * T,he project ha'd/ 
to use those schools JJtjat volunteered and 
'selected ten out of 42 volunteers, all ojf 
which vary in size, settings/ pupil 
populations and student achievement 
levels. 

Loughran observed that the. project has 
very few actual resources to offer the 
individual schools. ^ ^The project may be 
able to supply a' few material resources, 
such as b.asal readers, if the schoiol v 
makfes a commitment to the full use o£ 
these resources, • but fpr the most part 
sctiools must make do with what they 
have. * ■ 



The first* group *of nine schools tney 
hWe worked with, Loughran explained 
hahe completed the assessment and the 
school plan, and this phase has been 
successful.- The^ plans were being 
analyzed during the summe r" of 198p ana 
tho$e that were approved would be imple- 
mented over the 1980-31 school year.*- A 
second group of j^chools begin '<hei r 
assessment process in October of 1980. 
Each of the 19 scnools is from a dif- 
ferent one of New York's 32 districts. 
It is uncertain whether they will nave:*, 
the funding to expand the program to all* 
32 distcicts. The project has three-to-*: 
four ^year evaluation plans which use 
pupil achievement as the measure. 

Loughran jjie-ntioned thaT.the Scn^oi- 
Improvement Project is 6n umbrelj^a 
program receiving funding from .the New 
York S tate v 6^ntra 1 Grant Program, the 
Fprd and Carnegie' Foundations -and 
using Federal Title IV-C monies. These 
multiple funding sources, he added*, have 
Deen benefidial to the project, allowing 
for needed flexibility and thus avoiding 
a rigid adherence to one particular 
program (Resign. However, the project is 
^really considered a pilot. At the end of 
<the t three year cycle it is hoped that the 
process w£uld be implemented .in the 
schools wi^p^tax- levied money. 

* v . * 

Dr. Bernard Watson, Vice President 
for Academic Administration, "Temple 
University, Philadelphia Pennsylvania 

# 

According to Dr. Watson, we have 
ef f ect ive urban s'chooLs and this* should 
not be .surprising* . Determining; what 
makes a school successful, is not a 
complicated process, he contended. 
Parents, teachers', administrators .and 
students alike can tell you when they 
have a goo6 school. 

Dr. Watson suggested three elements 
which are essential for effective" 
schools: parental i*nVo lveme nt in the 
school,' teaghers' understanding of 
thei^r roles and responsibilities, 
'and the students 1 acceptance of their 
responsibility" in the learning process. 
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r^&ts Watson then verbally sketched a 
profile of one successful school which 
he had -attended in order to illustrate 
how to determine whether a school is 
effective. On p'aper, the school and its 
students youldwnot have appeared to be' 
the traditionally successful institution, 
he said. However, he continued, the 
s t u^ents^e^_t h is school constantly 
outperformed neighboring school students 
in al| competitive, areas, in academic* as 

. well as athletic arenas, and went on to 
be successful in careers. He expressed 
his belief,, that test scores are not 
accurate predictors of e£f Active schools. 

Citing othet examples of successful 
schools, Watson concluded that ,w£ 
knoy .what the important elements are in 
effective schools, and we know,Hiow to 
assess them, butj^that our problem has 
been to decide that we are going to 
achieve them and follow through on that, 
holding people accountable. 

Watson'does ►not believe it is possible 
to r;ej"prm a n educational system, only t 
individual students. Wfyat you can 
do yi a system, he feels, is to create a 
framework where that kind of individual 
bmpr overoent can go on, that a well 
thojwjht out and executed plan is neces- 
saryJfor attaining any substantial 
> improvement. He also contended that you 
have to be very serious about what* the 
outcome is going to be. 

To emphasize his points, Dr. Watson 
supported and quoted Harold Howe's view 
ot improving 'schools; "Bringing about a 
commitment to the purpose^ of dur schools 
cannot be legislated by state or national 
government,. It* is more the business 
qf local school boards and local super- 
intendents atfd still, more of principals 
and teachers. But, state and national 
governments can help in two ways: by 
providing funds andL refraining from 
writing "detailed prescriptions, on how 
they ought to be used. The best rethink^ 
ing and reform of pract ic^ttk the schools 
will corae ftom persons' wh<^\encounter 
children everyday, not from persons 
removed from that experience." 
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In closing, Dr. Watson warned that^the 
* trfsk of improving schools could not be 
accomplished quickly. "We are engaged 
^j.n a t long , . di f f icul t struggle with 
intractable and multifaceted diffi- 
culties. We shall "still *be so engaffed at 
the onset of the 1990s and beyond. There- 
is no cjuick fix.", ' \^ 

Dr. Gordon McAndrew, Superintendent pf 
Schools, -Richland County School District 
NO. 1, Columbia, South Carolina 

* *, 
Dr. McAndrew ' observed that* it has 
..now become fashionable among the middle 
classes* to express great alarm at the 
state of public schooling in this 
country, and suggested that this is 
a rationalization for the middle classes' 
abandonment, in large number^, of those 
public schools. This abandonment 
has profound political - consequences , 
atcording to McAndrew, because the 
cities' political leaders are making* the 
decisions which impact on the .resources 
available to the public schools but they 
are not -sending their children to the 
public schools and therefore don't have a 
gut-level commitment to them. 

AddT tional ly , the widespread dis- 
affection with public schools has a 
devastating effect "on the morale of 
parents, students and teachers who 
continue to support the public school 
system, said Dr. Mc Andrew. He believes 
that this low morale factor may. be the 
single, most important and critical factor 
which urban schools are facing today. 

Dr.* McAndrew specified four areas which 
are qritical for public* schools to 
address: 1) the basic ski 1 ls^Tmovement to 
guarantee student literacy.; 2) the 
establishment of expectations which 
stimulate and motivate the brighter 
students; 3) the - selection, preparation 
and compensation of principals, tohe 
instructional leaders of the school, 
which he feels is most important; and 
4) citizen participation in schools and 
school issues. 

McAndrew also observed that slowly a 
new political leadership * is emerging in 
the nation's cities and he suggested this * 



new • leadership is in need of nurturing. ^ 
However, he questioned whether the new 
leadership will ^emerge quickly enough to 
prevent th'e complete demoralization of 
our* cities \and the school 'systems which N 
serve students in those areas. 

Dr. Edward Anderson, Superintendent, Anne 
Arundel Public Schools,-* Annfc Arundel 
County, Maryland 

Dr. Anderson identified the strength 
and length of tenure of ,the superin- 
tendent as- the key «to the effectiveness 
of a school system. He believes that-, one , 
of the most important things a principal 
does is to sglect and assign principals. 
The 'superintendent must be responsible 
for the success or failure of the person- 
nel he assigns. In order to effectively 
select a^tf assign'p&incipals , he Said, it 
is necessary to examine the ifeeds of each' 
neighborhood . •> 1 v . 

Likewise, ^Anderson/ contended , the ke*y 
to the effectiveness of the individual 
schools is 'the strength, tenure in office 
and abiTity of the principal. He spoke 
of *the need for the principal t*o be able 
t6 work well with the community and to 
work well with the* school 'staff, setting , 
high standards for performance. .He 
referred to the importance of the'prihci- 
•pal's role in selecting anti assigning 
staff that meet the' needs of the school. 



Ms. Newman called for 'an expansion' of , 
the schaol improvement di scu ss i6n/<o^ 
include suburban* and rural - schools as 
well as urban, ones, ^noting* that the 
.problems faced by some svHnw^an systems 
a're mote serious than those tachig urban 
ones. m She identified some of the prob- 
lems facing the suburban system in whieh 

the works, including rapid growth,, 
erious drug problems, 'and an influx 
.of foreign students with over~50 

languages spoken 'by students in the 
county. 

.Ms* Newman^spoke of the .importance "bf „ 
tailoring school improvement ef forts* to 
the, specific needs of the students and 
tfte community and cautioned against 
cqpying .fads and'trends that worked 
in other 'pla-ces. She called for a 
thorough needs assessment *and a syste- 
matic 'approach to program design as a 
requisite to effective school * .improve- 
' ment . • * 

V , 

Too often administrators and teachers * 
are not trained in^ the use o£ Assessment 
tools, observelT^^s^) Newman. She dis- 
cussed one H such tool, currently used in 
Fairfax County , the school audi*. About 
25 audits are conducted each year by 
teams of teachers and administrators 
who spj^d abou t^a^week' in. the school 
assessing sty-dents 1 , teachers', and 
'parents' 'perceptions , etc. 



Anderson pointed out the importance of 
setting standards of # excellence at all 
levels and of openly confronting any 
failures to meet those standards. ^He 
also emphasized the need ft>r stability 
in a school system, warnjLtVg, that a 
continuous turnover of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers impede school 
effectiveness. 

Concluding on an bptimisti.c note, 
Dr. Anderson expressed his belief that 
school improvement is not dependent /bn 
receiving* Federal, state" or foundation 
funds' but can be done with the funds and 
personnel that exist. 

Alta Newman, Coordinator of Equal Oppor- 
tunity, Fairfax County Piik^lic SdhpoIS, 
Fairfax) Virginia 
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Fqt improvement efforts *yto work 
according to Ms. Newman/ '"teachers 
toill ne^d^more technicals/assistance — ' 
volunteers , paraprofes signals , inservice 
.training. Sh e r e i rerat ed the need Go 
require high expectations and to avoid 
us ing bad home' s ituat ions as an excuse 
for labk of achievement. She also called 
for assignment of teachers to schools 
where' they can be most effective. 

Discussion ' . . 

Shirley Jackson, Direc^pr 6t the Basic 
Ski 1 Is Improvement Program, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, asked Dr* Loughran what 
turnkey strategy the project uses so -the . 
princfpal can assume responsibility for 
the process once the facilitator leaves 
the school. -Loughran replied that after 
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'the ^facilitator leaves the£school, the 
planning committee cot^t inues^ to follow 
tnrough on implementat iorp^^f the improve*" 
^-pent plan % Also/ the facilitator' 
continues to come. .back and work witn 
the school and planning cdmjrfTt te e 
periodically. And in most cas is, the 
principalis of the sctvpols have ,ir itiated 
a leadership rol-e on the pl/lnning 
committee so that the transition, once 
tfle facilitators leave, is k\smootn 
one, 

* 4 

, EL^z^4?eth Purcell of the Nati\nal 
•* school Volunteer Program asked about toe 
role of volunteers in the school improve- 
ment -process. Ms. Newman stressed tne 
importance of training volunteers. She 
explained trh'.at even -though volunteers 
nave been in Fairfax County schools* sinc£ 
the early 1960s, in Vedent years they 
discovered that they hadn 1 f- rea 1 ly taught 
chem what to do. The county^ has a 
training program as well as a volunteer 
coordinator who yorks with four area 
volunteer coordinators and they serve as 
a resource for 'all volunteers. Or. 
Andejrso^ added the principals and 
Teachers need training in how_best, to use 
trie services of volunteers. 



increase citizen 
schools^ and to what 



Dr. Gene Kelly- Dean, School of^Educa- 
tion, Geprge Washington JWfcersityiasKed 

^Jtat-^is being done to 

'participation in 
extent schools are being used more'as 
a ^asis for community "education and" 
services. In response Dr. McAndrew cited 
instances* in which local businesses 
u ad<5pt M a school. In other words, 
business establishments form a working, 
helping, exchange • re la tionsh ip witn a M 
particular ' school . Also, Dr. Anderson 
sai<l each school » in his county has a 
Citizen Advisory Committee which requires " 
a wide membership,, not simply representa- 
tion by* parents, j Dr. Watson* noted that 
the nation is beginning to* return to the s 
concept of using its. schools as a 
jrommunity center. ' He cited the extensive 
use of schools by v the county recreation*^ 
dejjarcmetit and the community* col lege. ^ 
This muKt i-service approach .has resulted 
i n "shared-, u t i\ ity costs a>nd , thus, 
savings to the school system. v 



R#n 0 )Buckham* of th'e National Institute 



of Educatiorf noted that all of the 
speakers seem to have agreed tha't 
a) we already know wh.at to do to improve 

♦ schools, b) tne people are the Key„ 
to school improvement not ^he.Yecn- 
no logy , and c) school improvement is not 

. nappening <to'*the degree it should be. 

. tie wondered whether the problem was 
that too many members of the school 
, community discouraged change, that risk 
of advocating change was too great. Dr. 
Watson replied that there is really 
very Little risk to a principal or a 
teacher. in making changes because tne 
superintendents* and principals usually „ 
don' t know what is going on anyway . He 

"said, that it was his^belief that support 
for change is happening on a unit-by-unit 
Dasis even though it is not yet apparent 
across the board. Buckham disagreed, 
contending that change is not happening 
- in 90 percent of the scnools. 

Lois Martin of the Montgomery County , 
Maryland Public Schools asiced Dr. 
McAndrewJfcrhat ne thinks the impact of the 
New fork School Improvement Project will 
, be in t b e field. McAndrew replied 
that, «#*n the one hand, many , schools do 
not trust projects that originate from 
the Central Office.. But, he continued, 
on tne other hand, tne New York Project 
is reasonable in that it is not imposing 
. large amounts of money which are going to 
be pulle<K,out. He stated t^atr^tVe 
quest ion of follow- through and cont inua- 
tion of the work is critical T Ms. Martin , 
asked what the superintendent could do, 
to* ,whi£h McAndrew res-ponded 4 that super- 
intendents can try to bri~ng about the 
necessary leadership. 



Barbara Whyte, Parent E-d.ucation 
Specialist with the Headslwrt Program in 
Montgomery County exp^ess&jch her ' concern 
about the resistance pl^ administrators, 
principals^ .and te'acners tcjgparent 
involvement in the school. Sj\e asked 
whether teacher trainingM ns ti tut ions 
were addressing this issue. ' Dr.. McAnUrew 
replied that educators perpetuate a Wind 
of rhetoric which decries that laclc of 
citizen interest iA the schools, but^hen- 
when, they get citizen involvement they 
f^in-d it an additional burden. Dr. 
Anderson added that there has to be a 
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strong' Board of Education policy state- 
ment about citizen advisory groups along 

jwith^ regulations and guidelines for 
rincipals which are enforced* 

Sandy Rufflewood, a secondary school 
principal, observed that there- seems to 
be a movement back to Cerftral Offic'e 
control over school instructional 
programs. He suggested that central 
administrations "allow principals the 
freedom to do their jobs based on their 
understanding of the* needs of their 
school* He also decried those urban 
educators- who advocate public schools'buk 
enroll their own children in privat^ 
Schools. Finally, he pointed out that 
the publication Urban Public Ed ucation in 
the '80s is available for $5.00 from 1904 
Association- Drive. 

*'J 

Gen$* Kelly, Dean of the School of 
Education at George Washington Uni- 
versity observed that our rhetori^ 
constantly puts the other person on 
th.e defensive -- parents, teachers, 
principals 1 , superintendents. He sug- 
gested that we put oat energies ^Lnto 
collaboration instead. Dr. McAndrew 
agreed with that observation and- added 
that h£ thinks many of sus as educators 
are not supporting our own .institutions. 
Dr. Watson ad<fed that it has been 
estimated in one lar.ge urban center that 
85 percent of th^ teachers and 100 
percent of the administrators who work 
in the system do not have their children 
in tRe public schols. Dr. Anderson, 
however, pointed o.ut that in his system, 
Anne Arundel County, the reverse is true, 
that only 7 'percent are not involved 
in the public schools. Ms. McKenzie 
noted that Anne Arundel County does not 
manifest the same proDlems as the major 
cities do-. * • • \ 



TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 



The. workshop on Teacher Expectations 
was ^J&aCred by Floretta McKenzie, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary fG*r*Sehool Improve- 
nafent. Dr. James Rutherford, Assistant 
Secretary for Educational Research and 
Improvement introduced the workshop.? 
Kathlyn Moses, director of the Urban 
Initiative Program, welcomed the keynote 
speaker, Maureen McCormack Larkirt, 
Director of the Milwaukee T her 
Expectatioas Project. Reacting to' Ms. 
Larkin were'James Guines of the D.C. 
Public Schools and Kenneth Haskins of. 
Roxbury Community College. 

Dr. James Rutherford, Assistant Secretary 
for Educational Research and Inprovanent/ 
*U.S. Department of Education ^ 

Dr. Rutherford commented on the ^diffi- 
culty of the problems facing urban 
education, citing his own work' with 
Project City Science' in New York City. 
He stated that education in our great 
cities to help children to deal with the 
complexities of their World is one of our 
ma j or educational ^responsibilities. 
Therefore, he asse^ed, it is important 
that we find things in the, field that 

seem to work and share thenw 
« 

Maureen McCormack Larkin, Director, 
Milwaukee Teacher Expectation., Project, % 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Public Schools 



Ms* Larkin described two projects 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin that seek to improve 
achievement in urban schools by raising^ 
the expectations teachers and othei; 
educators hold for their students. The * 
Teacher Expectation" Project focuses oh 
individual, teachers * wh ile the School 
Improvement Project, Project RISE* (Rising 
to Individual Scholastic. Excellence), 
deals with the entire school unit. 

This work is based on the assumption 
that socioeconomic status need not be_ 
-impediment to achievement. Her project 
holds that low , a ch ie v erne n t 9 is tffie 
.result not of cultural' deficit or child 
deficit, but father of school deficit, 
the .differential treatments of students 
^nre'SGlting . .from schodl norms , policies, 



and teacher behavior. The objective o 
the Jtwo interventions she described is to 
' mddify teacher expectations and school 
practices sjo that students will perform 
at national nornrs regardless of their 
background . , 



Ms. Larkin explained the genesis of 
the two projects. Prompted by ,her 
.frustrations at w o r k$i ng in Title I 
schools for a number of years and making 
little- or no progress, ^he decided to do 
her own» examination of *the research on 
achievement. The wQjrk c^f James Coleman, 
(Equality of Educational Opportunity* 
Survey), she found, identified three 
student variables related to s ti/ a 4,ent 
achievement — motivation, **se If -concept, 
and lotas of control . Minority s tudents 
showed high motivatiorf and self-concept, 
but th^y lacked a sense of internal 
control over events. Of eight parent ' 
variables, one. — parental aspiration — 
was linked With academic achievement. It 
appeared to Ms. larkin that tfte factors, 
that might have the greatest influence 
o^#er students 1 'Sense of control and 
parental aspiration were the teacher and 
the school. r Ms. Larkin also v found ^tftat 
Coleman had over looked teacher interac- 
tion with students in his study* o f # 
school-related . variables. She concluded 
that Coleman had been misinterpreted to 
say that schools, can 1 t make a difference , 
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rather v than' that 
^difference. 



schools haven 1 t made a 



At the same time Ms • Larkin discovered 
the "effective schools" literature — 
Edmonds and Frederiksen, Weber, Brookover 
and Lezotte which provided further 
evidence that schools make a difference. 
She followed her research analysis with 
visits to schools tftat had been identi- 
fied as instruct i^ona 1'ly e f fe c£ ive for 
students from ^ow-zincome families, it\ an 
effort to identity positive practices and 
characteristics. She was struck by the 
high tevel of expectations ,she observed 
in all of these schools.. 

The first result of her study was the 
Teacher Expectation Project, funded by 
ESEA Title IV-C. Ms. La rkirtr"a s ke d 
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'. * 
50 schools to participatie in a six - 

seminar training program and selected i3 

^participants from among 500 teacner 

volunteers. 

Ms. Larkin discussed the three com- 
ponents of nhe project. The first 

* component was/the Information a,nd Aware- 
ness Semiii^rs. These seminars re 
designed /Co assist teachers in addressing 
,'Uhe question of vhy the; achievement 
.levels were so low, among low-income 
minority students. Participants reviewed 
the research on. the subject througn 
lectures, presentations, discussions, and 

•* ,s imulat ion , and also explored their own 
att itudes. 



The second component 'was the Support 
Seminars -in which teachers afcd principals 
from effective schools and researchers 
wfco had studied effective schools shared 
their experiences and successes in 
working in i^ow-income minority areas. 

( , The third component was the Educational 

!l n t e r ve n t i ons . During this phased 
teachers identified the essential ele- 
ments exemplified *by the successful 

v scnoois, developed modules on each of 
them, fc and then discussed^ the types of 

interventions that might be used by their 
schools. 



The project s training program Ls 
distinctive in it -emphasis on changing 
attitudes as well as behaviors of 
is Ms . La rki n 1 s unde r ly i ng 
behavior cannot be 
cnanging att itudes. 



c 

-the _____ 
^teachers. It 
a s sump tion that 
changed without 



Ms. LarCTn next discussed the project 
'evaluations. The project was evaluated 
by the teacher** who aH indicated that 
triey had become far more self-conscious 
of the significance of their role in 
ra is ing the ach ievement of their students 
regardless of social background. About 
55% of tne teachers volunteered for an 
f analysis of their academic gains. 

? . A number of teachers indicated that 
their, biggest constraint was their lack 
of support and cooperation in the schools 

.in -which they worked. It "was suggested 
that in the future such training be given 



to total^school staffs rather than to« 
.isolated individuals. The future repli- 
cation of this project will act on that 
recommendation. 

The project has developed a manual and 

materials for use by principals and 

supervisors in conducting their own 
expectation training. 

Moving from a] foetus on teachers to an 
intervention that involves the entire 
school staff, Ms. Larkia next described • 
the MiLwaukee School Improvement ^Project , 
Project RISE. The project was created in 
response to a board of Education mandate 
requiring that the 20 lowest acnieving 
schools be at .or above^nat iona 1 norms 
within three yV^s. 

Project RISE, Ms. Larkin explained, 
oegan with a discussion of the „ re lat ion- 4 
ship of school expectat ions to achieve- 
ment with principals from each of the^ 
20 schools. This wa*? f ol lowed by a 
leadership conference to build community 
support foe the effort and to provide a 
Dackground orientation for the basic, 
premises of Project RISE. tfr. Edmonds^ 
from the New, YorK City Public Schools and 
Mr. Brookover from the University of 
Michigan came in and met with all of the 
leaders of the major community agencies 
in Milwaukee and the central school 
administrators and principals. r 

, Following this informational -session, 1 
she cont inued , the pr incipa ls deve loped 
and conducted needs, .assessments of 
tneir schools , using Ron Edmonds 1 five 
essential elements pf successful " scnools 
as a framework fcronu the individual 
school needs assess me nts, a compos i t e 
needs assessment was deve loped which 
indicated that many of the problems were 
similar. 

Based on the composite needs Assessment 
a Local School P lanning Cu ide was^^eve 1- 
oped to provide assistance to principals. 
It addressed six major areas of need — 
curriculum, instruction, evaluation, 
coordination of all educational s^jvices 
and parental/community support. s 
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: The principals" met on a monthly 
basisrattd the Superintendent and Super- 
intendent's staff were invited to aH 
>meet itfg£_.' Since there were still a* 
number of people who did not believe 
ach ieveme of - could be raised, the project 
sponsored a 1 number of. symposia, ^bringing 
in people from successful programs < 
through, the National Diffusion* J^twork. 
'The University of Wisconsin allt *bffered 
tWo courses for the principals which 
review the research. In addition? the 
project provided several principals dhe 
opportunity to visit successful schools 
which proved to be extremely beneficial 
since it offered first hand experience. 

finally the principals developed School 
Improvement Plans for their schools. 
These' plans were then reviewed by the 
Superintendent, In 1980-Sl, tne project 
will focus. on implementing the plans, 
with programs to be measured by pre- and 
post- testing. 

Ms.' Larkin stated that she has observe^ 
a. great sense of change in the schools 
since the project began, and cited an 
example of a school which was able to 
generate major charfges in its physical 
environment as evidence. 

i . . V 

In concluding her remarks, Ms. Larkin 
made the following recommendations: 

1) ~ Offer expectations inservice 

training to administrators and/ 
teachers at all educational 
levels. . " 

2) Promote staff development related 

to effective school characteristics 

and^ prac fcices . \ ^ 

* f» 

3) Provide leadership training which 
views the principal' as the .instruc-. 
tionaL leader rather than the, 
building manager. 

4) * Identify disciplined intellectual 

training as the gpa»l of schooling 
and eliminate distractions from 
tj?is goal. « 



» * A. 

5) Offer school-vide statf inservice. 

6) Guard against supplementary 
* programs antithetical to school 

goals,' Ms. Larkin g>ave as an 
example pull-out programs (suCn^as* 
Title l)*that isolate low-acnieving 
students. Special programs, 
she stated , detract f rdm t ime-on- 
ta%k thus contributing to l ow~ 
achieveme ht 1 eveTs~~T~ ~~ ~- 

1) Set high standards. Tnese help 
form school expectations^ 

James T . Guines , Associate Superin- 
tendent, Washington, D.C. Public Schools 

v 

Mr. Guines took issue with Ms. Larkin's 
emphasis on x the role of teacher. He 
stated that racism, poverty, and language 
barriers are determining factors in 
forming expectati6ns and suggested that a 
complete institutional reorientation will 
&e necessary Before educator's will be 
able to divorce school expectations fr^m 
background. Cultural difference, he 
believes, interferes witn understanding. 

: 1 • 

Kenneth Haskin, President, Roxbury 
Ccmnunity College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Haskin reaffirmed the existence of 
research-based evidence documenting 
school effectiveness. The failure to* 
f^felicize* and disseminate such informa- 
tion, he said, Uf& due. to political 
considerations. Actording to Haskin, 
fundamental change will npt result from 
§ood will; rather, we must recognize 
that the school effectiveness movement is 
a political struggle arjd that we are, 
ent it led to ho Id schools accoun tab le for 
teaching results. Haskin also drew 
attention to Ms. Larkin's interest 
in attitude change, pointing out that 
oehavior change can t>e legislated witnout^ 
changing .att itudes, as the civil rights 
movement demonstrated. 



V 



In conclusion A, Haskin cautioned 
against allowing school' improvement 
to become a fad. He stated. that we 
must learp how to maintain success; 
that we must depend on power rather 
than good will; and t;hat should be 
wary of strong ties with *xhe back-to- 
basics* movement, . much of which supports 
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conservative practices (fc.g., -deference' 
to authority, emphasis on obedience) ^hat 
may be antitnetical to the a goals of 
school g*f fee tiveness* 

Maureen Lar kin , Response 



In response, Ms.^-barkin acknowledged 
the. importance of political factors, out 
stated^ that many errors are based on 
misinfprma t ion rather than bad will 
and that there are things teachers can 

, do. She reaffirmed her belief that 
teacher behavior would not thange unless 

.attitudes were altered/ She briefly 
discussed the importance of parental * 
support as contrasted with involvement. 
Support, she said, is not attendance at ' 
PTA meetings, b^ut rather monitoring 
children f s school attendance and homework 9 
and demanding that schools hold high 
expectations. She called for expecta- 
tions inservice for parents. • 

Dr. Guines then added that inst^tUT 
tional change cannot be mandated, that it 
beliefs and ideology are changed, the 
results will be far more lasting. 

Discussion * 

Wouldn't nigh.lv political school board * 
members obstruct change, asked Reggie 
Peannan, Department of Education Teacher 
Centers Program. Dr. Guines responded 
that the Board and tne Superintendent 
must be invoLved in any project from tne 
outset* Mr. Kaskin, however, pointed out 
that there are differing views of the 
change process. Some believe it best 
operates top-down, others oji a school-by- 
school basis. - * 
* • 

Dennis Gray, Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, asksd how the Milwaukee Project 
was measuring gains, whether .project 
personnel were being accused of teaching 
the test, and^the nature *of press 
coverage f o r ,th^ r pr o jec t . Ms. Larkin 
stated # that the Metropolitan Standardized 
Test' wps being used; and that Milwaukee 
schools were no more guilty of teaching 
the test than most o'thers. Witn respect 
t o pr es s .jC ov e ra-ge , the project has 
elicited -Support of some local news-, 
papers, "But no 5 ' major ones. It is her 

- ~- • .? ~ » 1 



feeling tnat, in general, the press 
prefers- to cover bad, news on education, 
not. good news. She pointed out tnat the 
Milwaukee Journal covered Coleman ahd 
Jencks but not Edmonds. 

Lois Martin, Montgomery County Schools > 
asked what Milwaukee was doing to avoid 
the Title I ,f pul 1-ou t\_>pproacn. As* 
Larkin responded that tney have asked tne 
scn<?ols* to find» alternative way^s \of 
teaching Title I students within tne 
regular .class-room. 

Shirley Jackson, Basic Skills Improve- 
ment Program, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion ,, c omme nde d Ms. Larkin on the 
systematic approacn sne had taken in 
developing .the projeoi:, i.e. t examining^ 
the research literature on her own and 
tnen moving to practical applications. 
Sne expressed ne\ belief tnat this 
process is necessary- for scnool improve- 
ment. She tfien asked wnetner tne traits 
of successful administrators nad been 
identified. The project nad not specif- 
ically done tnis, Ms. Larkin saia, but 
cited work done oy Jganette brewer" in 
Philadelphia. She also mentioned the 
School Effectiveness Resource Network 
wnich gatners information on cnaracteris- 
tics of effective schools. 

Ron rfaveloCk^ American University, 
asked whetner 'Department of Education 
resources 'nad been used ih either of the 
project^. -Ms. Larkin explained that 
tnrougn 'the publication "Programs that 
Work," she had* Teamed of, validated 
projfects iM the Na t i on a 1 * U if Pus ion 
Network. Her, goal was *not to adopt 4 a 
specific approach, but to^be abl^to^ 
demonstrate that students can acnieve \ 
regardless of background. ; J 

.Ha«rriet Bernstein, Institute for 
Educational Leadership, addressed the 
issue of oehavior Vs. attitudes. She 
•suggested that' teacher/student interac- 
tions are nighly complex. For this 
reason, the experience of the 
rights movement (and its empnas: 
legislating ^cnanged behaviors) might not. 
oe relevent, she said* In Response, Mr. 
Haskin stated nis agreement witn tne 
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notion tnat attitude cnange is -laore 
lasting ^and significant. But, he asked*, 
can we ^aEford to wait until that occurs? 
In tne meantime, he recommended that we. 
attempt to achieve behavioral change. % 
Dr. Guines then cited an example of a 
case in which attitude cnange resulted in 
* behavior changes. In 1966 in Richmond, 
school dropou.ts spo^e to the media about 
why tney had dropped out, indicting the 
schools and ..arous ing the public to 
action^ 

4 

rfarcello Fernandez, Washington D.C. 
Public Schools , cautioned tnat we raust De 
realistic in ou AexpecCat ions and that we 
t should' not overpremise . As an example, 
ne describe^ the foreign speaking person 
wno could indeed learn to spea* Englisn, 
but who might always retain to accent. 
Ms. Lartcm, however, reiterated* ner 
belief in the importance of setting hign 
expectations. She pointed to Jonn 
Carroll's critique of normal distri- 
bution which is designed to sort, wnich 
invariably dooms some iff failure. -In 
contrast, an approach sucn as^ mastery 
learning operates from the premise 
tnat everyone* can succeed and makes it 
possiole for teacners to concentrate on 
tnose students who\post need nelf). 

tielen McArthur of • the76f f ice of. School-^ 
Improvement, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, observed that Reinhold Niebutyr's 
tneory of individual good will and moral 
good was of relevance to- the discussion. 

Jean Narayanan, Director of tne#rforace» 
Mann Learning Cinder, U.S. Department 
of Education, called for expectation 
inservice at the federal level as well. 



EFFECTIVE TEACHER TRAINING 



The workshop on Ef feet ive* Teacher 
Training was chaired by John Minor, 
Acting Director of the Teacher Corps. 
Cysnthia Brown, Assistant Secretary for 
CiAril Rights introduced the worksnop. 
KaWb/Lyn Moses, Director of the Urban 
Initiative Program, introduced, t ne 
keynote speaker, Dr. Lawrence Lezotte, 
Associate Director of the Institute for 
Research on Teaching, Michigan btate 
University, East Lansing. Reacting to 
Dr» Lezotte's address were. Dr. Doxie 
Wilkerson of Mediax Associates James 
Vasquez"of San Antonio, Texas,- and 
Michael Cohen of the National'; Institute 
of Education. 

Cynthia Brown, Assistant Secretary for - 
Civil Rights, U.S. Dep&rtmint of Muca^ 
tion 



Ms. Brown discussed the role of the 
Office of Civil Rights in assuring 
equal access to education in urban areas-. 
She explained that in addition to review- 
ing and investigating discrimii 
the Office provides technical assistance 
to school systems to help them to 
comply with. civil rights laws enacted by 
Congress dealing with race, sex and 
handicap* 

*Br* Lawrence Lez3£fce, Associate 'Director 
of the Institute for Research on Teach- 
ing, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing * " 

*Dr. Lezotte recommended the 1975 
„Yearbo.Qk of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (NSSE) , * ent it led 
Teacher Education, as an important source 
of thought on teacher training. He cited 
the particular chapter by Richard Turner, 
entitled "An Overview of Research on 
Teacher Education, 11 which contains a 
conceptual framework for thinking about 
effective teacher training that focuses 
on teacher work success. 

*' Lezojtte set forth as his major thesis ' 
thar an effective teacher training 
program (botfi "preservice and inservice} 
should /"begin frqfft and - be based .upon an 
analysis of teacher work success * Most 



of our teacher training programs, he 
. rvoted ^~'3Fave been d^ve^loped arouncj 
curriculum content and processes whicti 
have theoretical validity but whifch 
ignore the critical elements of teacher 
v woirk success. Lezotte suggested that 
effective teacher training should utilize 
a "backward planning 11 process, i«e., 
where training programs are developed by 
going to those places which exemplify 
intended out come s and trh STT*"w o r k i ng 
backward from that. , 

Ke outlined the major s'teps in what he 
has termed a "sue cess~ based teacher 
training" program: 1) to locate educa- 

4 tional settings 'that exemplify success,, 
2) to study the teachers who have bee_ 
instrumental in. »produc ing^that suo<;e^s, 
30 \to analyze that data, 40 td develop 
ftatning processes that will develop 
those skills and knowledges in the 

** t evoking of new teachers, and 5) to 
conduct follow-up evaluations to be sure 
that the training processes are having 
their intended impact. 

_Le&otte explained that backward pi an- 
ning wojiid-~al low^'us to do, a much, better 
job of preparing individuals for teaching 
roles in specific educational settings, 
such as urban or suburban. Effective 
teachers" could be identified in these 
various areas and the practices that each 
group has in common related t^)'their 
effectiveness could be studied. Compari- 
son groups of ineffective teachers could 
Slso be studied to increase our * under- 
standing of which factors are variab le 
and which are % not. ' % — 

For preservice teacher training, he 
believes, the best field-based exper- 
iences would be in those classrooms 
where teachers are .experiencing work 
success • Lezotte observed that there is 
currently little attempt made to assess 
the effectiveness of the Supervising 
teachers ptior to placement. He recom- 
mended that all teacher training programs 
carefully scrutinize flhei supervising 
teacher before making a student teaching 
assignment. He addaK that research 
(las shown that the student teaching 
experience is the most^y^owerf ul element 
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in the,, training process, that student 
teachers model' their supervising teacher. • 

Lezotte identified two assumptions on 
which the backward planning model rests: 
.1) that a- set of criteria. for judging 
teacher success can be agreed upon, and 
2) that teacners who meet the * criteria ... 
can be found. He went on to expj^a-in why 
he believes both afe reasonable. 

Regarding the criteria, Lezotte arguea 
tha£ criteria for judging teacher wont 
success could be anchored in tne current 
devices 'for setting educational outcomes, ^ 
i.e., assessed student performance. He * 
added, that, while student experiences 
outside the classroom are also a factor 
in their "performance, trie fact Cfiat 
students of some teachers consistently 
perform well antf students of others do 
not, indicates that te acher # ef fe ct is 
critical. 6 




•Regarding ability fo identify instances 
of teacher work success, Lezotte pointed- 
to the research on i ns t ruc.t io na i ly. 
effective schools (Edmonds et al.) which 
provides convincing evidence that thfere 
are t e acher s^JJxa^r- are ^experiencing 
subs tantial" work success. He cited the 
following studies on teacher effective- 
ness as illustrative: The California 
Beginning jfcach'er Evaluation Study, the 
work of Barah Rosenshine on Teaching 
Behavior and Student Achievement , Donald 
Medley's Teacher Competence and Teacher 
Effect iveness , and Kean et al's What 
Works in Reading . 

'Lezotte went on to discuss related 
issues in teacher education, beginning 
with preservice. First, he recommended 
that preservice teacher training programs 
recognize ,and utilize the cumulative 
impact o.f prior non-formal teacher 
observation experience and eliminate some 
of^ the accordingly redundant curriculum 
can tent He„ also suggested a pre- 
training assessment process in order to 
individualize teacher training and to 
assist sbudents in developing more 
accurate /conceptions of the teaching 
role. J 



A second concern identified by Lezotte 
regarding preservice was the disciplinary 
imbalance of our teacher training pro- 
grams'. He spoke of the ov^r-emphas is 
-vof our teacher training programs on 
psychology, which leads teachers to 
think in terms of individuals when in 

* fact tne teacher must teach in a group 
setting. Hj^ recommended more emphasis on 

, disciplines like sociology which can 
provide assistance, in group behavior and 
dynamics to . help teachers cope with 
classroom realities. 

The third concern identified by Lezotte 
regarding preservice wa,s that students 
from teacher training programs leave 
those programs convinced that they will 
not , be effective. He 'recommended that 
teacher training programs have as a goal 
the graduated feeling and he/she i 
adequately prepared. An effective 
teacher training program, according to 
Lezotte, should include enough real 
teacher experience so that the prospec- 
tive teacher can develop the confidence 
needed to approach the teaching role with 
a realistic hope of success^ This, he 
said, is even more Crucial in the urban 
areas . 

Lezotte then discussed inservice 
issues. He prefaced his remarks by 
noting that inservice requires a very 
different orientation from preservice 
because both occur in different contexts. 
Inservice deals with the /teacher in the 
context of a f unct ioningl social sys tem^ 
complete with its own ncft^ns ~ be 1 ief s 
and expectations • As a consequence of 
thje reality of this social system, 
the knowledge and ski lis acquired in 
inservice teacher training do not 
always result in. changed teacher be- 
havior* - 

! 

What can be done to in£X&ase the effec- 
tiveness of inservice trainihg? First, 
said Lezotte, inservice experiences 
shou Id be organized around the school as 
a total unit* They should include as 
many teachers from a single school as 
possible , 1 both to increase the . likelihodd 
of adjusting prevailing norms , and to 
provide a support group for teachers who 
are motivated to implement change. It 
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-sjrould also recognize the importance^ of 
the administrator in- the change process. 

Se.cond, he suggest that, higher educa- 
, tion change its orientation in inservice 
programs from an expert/ orientation to 
one of collaboration* i/elated,to that^is 
the need' for higher ed\xrzt&kon to ehange 
its institutional patterns to reward, not 
penalize,' faculty wno are effective in 
the collaborative arrangement. 

Thirdy/he discussed %the importance of 
the context for effective inservice 
training. He believes that a reasonable 
arrangement and a reasonably high level 
of institutionalised individual commit- 
ment is requ^br^d. Inservice training 
progrWs must recognize that school 
improvement is a process of 'change and as 
such requires time — time for planning, 
de liberat iort, implementation, evaluation 
more planning, etc. A commitment must be 
made to regular and frequent meetings for 
that purpose only. According to Lezotte 
the greatest % problems with inservice 
effectiveness nave to do with the context 
in which they- 'operate more so than witn 
their content. 

The final point made regarding in- 
service was tnat, once again, "the best 
individuals to prloyide inservice for 
schocjj. improvement^ould ' be those exper- 
iencing high le^ls of success, in the 
workplace, both teachers and principals, 
respective^. 



in several ways :\ he uses learning 
outcomes as criteria^he studies schoQls 
in motioTi) rather than statically; 
ne utiHzes data which are "soft , 11 but 
which yield insights which statistics do 
not often yield. 

Wilkerson called for more qualitative 
rat tv e r than quantitative analysis 
in teacher and school effectiveness 
research. He recommended the use of 
anthropological methods such as those 
used by Eleanor Lee Cox, Teaching and 
Learning in Urban Schools , and Es telle 
Fuchs, Teachers Talk . 

Wilkerson commended Lezotte "for 
his emphasis in clarity of gfcals as 
requisite *for sxhool .improvement. He 
reinforced the importance of usin£ clear 
objectives to actually guide the educa- 
tion process. 

He also commended Lezotte for noting 
the need to assess teacher effectiveness 
by means of student performance^ H^e 
— ^ his statement thatroutside 
to student learning are 
excuse far . accepting student 
non-achievement; that such obstacles ' 
merely reqijire us to devise alternate 
means" of reaching students. He cited a 
principal of -a low-income inner-city 
elementary school in NSw York whose 
students achieved way above city averages 
because he monitored teachers based on 
their achievement success. 
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Dr. Lezotte closed 'with a quote from 
The One Best System: /The History of 
American Urban Education by David Tyach: 
"To create urban schools which really 
teach .students, which reflect the 
pluralism of society, which serve the 
quest of social justice, this is a task 
which will take persistence, imagination, 
wisdom and wealth:" 

Dr. Doxie Wilkerson, Vice President , 
Mediax Associates, Inc. 

I>r. Wilkerson was very much in agree- 
ment with all of Lezotte's ideas". He' 
observed that -Lezotte's approach differs 
from what prevails in education' research 
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Wilicerson qalled ort* the Department of 
Education to be more stringent in holding 
the teacher education programs wh ich it 
funds accountable for /embtfs trat ing 
results. He cit^d, the Education Profes- 
sions Development^ Act. program which spent 
$800 mrllionv b/it waSstiot effectively 
evaluated. ' 



Wilkerson s^Isd emphasized the im- 
portance of teacher expectations. He 
ci ted the Rosen thai- Jacobson studies of 
the '60s/which illustrated the self- 
fulfilling prophecies that teacher 
expectations can cause*. He criticized 
intelligence tests as contributing to 
poor teacher expectat ions for inner-city 
children and. serving nouseful educa- 
tional purpose. The job of education/ he 
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said, rs not to predict, but to*frustrate 
predictions. Wilkerson acknowledged thst 
the problems underlying poor teacher 
expectations ( or . black children are 
societal problems which need to be solved 
economically and politically, but stated 
that schools must still try to minimize 
the deleterious effects of such problems, 
on the learning process. 

He suggested that educators assess 
children's learning abilities by means ot 
"soft," qualitative data such as observa- 
tion and interviews, rather than Dy 
testing. He recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Education fo'ster alternative 
approaches to assessing intellectual- 
abilities which would be more meaning-- 
f u 1 for teacher education and s?udent 
learning. 

Citing Lezotte's observation that 
effective schools evidenced more pro- 
fessional int-erchange , Wilkerson cja 1 led 
for njore in-slihool collaboration Jftnong 
* teachers and principals on classroom 
problems. He recommended that inservice 
edu*cat-ion reject the workshop/lecture 
approach and move into the classroom and 
th f e school itself to assist teachers with 
their real problems — individualizing 
instruction, dealing ^ith destructive 
student behavior, etc. He pointed out 
that inservice educ a t ion " wh ic h is' not 
oriented to teacher problems often does* 
Hot transfer to the classroom. 

♦ Wilkerson recommended -tne use of the 
"helping teacher modeP r for providing 
assistance to classroom teacher^. "He* 
cited a^ ,f helping teacher" program in 
Stamford, Connecticut iri which skilled 
experienced teachers are freed of class- 
room activities to provide ass istan'ce to. 
. other teachers,. He also cited the 
-•'helping teacher model developed by 'Bill 
Morris%of Michigan. He called for 
increased sponsorship of this idea, 
adding that it seems to be easier than 
~ trying to help principals become instruc- 
' tional leaders. / m 

Finally, Wilkerson reinforced Lezotte's 
emphasis on the school as the strategic 
unit for improvement, stating that the 
organization of the whole school staff 



/ for professional " growth is the most 
effective strategy for improving the 
quality of urban schools. 

James 'vasquez, Superintendent, Edgewood 
Independent School District, San Antonio, 
Texa^ 

Vasquez was also in total agreement 
with the ideas set forth by Lezotte. He 
described some of his efforts yi trying 
to improve preservice and inservice 
teacher education in his district in San 
Antonio, which has a student population 
of low-income Spanish speaking students. 
He explained that .because his district 
cannot attract highly qualified teachers, 
it has had to devote a great deal of 
effort to inservice and thus has become 
one of the largest teacher -training 
Lns titutions in the state. He added 
that tne state does not re agnize the 
educational needs of the population he 
serves and therefore they are reliant to 
a large e.xtent on/ Federal assistance. 

Michael Cohen, Senior Associate, office 
~-of Teaching and Learning, National 
Institute of Education, U.S. Department 

of Education 

* » 

Cohen also enthusiastically supported 
Lezotte's view on teacher training. 
However, he offered a critique of the 

&\ effective schools research of which 
Lezotte has been ja part. Cohen expressed 
support for the c on t r ibu tions made by 
Lezotte, Edmonds, et al. in demonstrating, 
that schools do make a difference for 
poor and minority youngsters ; that the 
school is the 0 appropriate unit, of 
analysis and improvement* *and that ttfe 
social .organization of schools and 

* c lass room is critical. However, he 
* criticized the effective schools research 
for basing itself on ^one view of the 
schools when there are several other 
views of the schools which also have** 
validity and which would have different 
impl icat ions ; *f or school improvement 

Cohen pointed out that the five key' 
elements identified f o r - e f f e c t i ve 
schools, including, strong principal 
leadership, -agreement on instructional 
goals, testing, linked to goals, conform 
to a view of schools as bureaucratic 
org4niz.ati.ons in .a classical- soci-ologircal- 
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sense, i.e., goal-:oriented, tiierarcnica 1 
and central management. An^aber view of 
schools, however j says that schools do 
not confirm to a classical bureaucratic 
model of organisation, but rather" to a 

.model of a loosely coupled organization. 
"This view emphasizes tnat there are weaK 

' connection^ between principals- ano- 
teachers and 'amon^-^eachers , that .there 
are strong limitations on principals 1 
abilities to influence, teacJier behavior,, 
that teachers are influenced BW; multiple 
forces^otfrer tVtan hierarcnical authority, 
and, that agreement on instruction! goals 
is rare and prob\ematic. 

Cohen explained that 'the effective 
scnools research view of" schools is 
considerably different from what we 
know about schools, in ,geneq-al. One 
interpretation of this difference Us 
that unusuaiTy effective schools are 
effective because they are different 
more tightly mahaged, etc. However, he 
went^ on, we don't really have enouga 
knowledge to determi-ne whether this is 
the case. 

Anp-th^r view of, the 'schools, Coaen 
pointed oyit , is the view of the schoo.1 as 
community^ again in thef - sociological 
sense. According to this View, a shared 
system of beliefs and. ideologies binds 
the staffs and principal together and, 
from th i s , ^ leade r sh ip develops. The 
'implication of -this model is that common 
Reliefs tnat exist among staff should be 
preserved, and protected. 

Moving on from .that set of, issues, 
'Cohen ^addressed Lezotte f £ s ideas on 
classroom management. He ^wholehearted ly 
agreed with Lezotte's observation that a 
sociological view of classrooms is 
necessary. - * 



* He then went pn to add a series of 
insights from^the research on grouping 
practices classrooms. Cohen pointed 
out that' two of the major "-factors that 
influence 'grouping practices in class- 
ropms are the size of ,the classroom artti 
th<e he te^pgenei ty of it. « The larger the 
classroom and the more heterogeneous the 
ability levels, the more instruc/dTonal 
groups that *de'velop» In differed 



instructional groups, the pacing of 
instruction differs, i*e./ the high- 
achievement; groups tend to learn more 
quick ly than the Jow-ach ievement groups. 
Teacher expectations then, he explained, 
are, "In part, a response to these 
circumstances. ' 

Cohen then discusse*d the research' 
on alternative ways of managing hetero- 
geneity in the classroom, developed at 
NIE's Center ^fof Social Organization of- , 
Schools at Johns Hopkins University. 
Their alternative' involves formation 
heterogeneous teams which mix high-\ 
achieving, middle-achieving, and low- 
achieving students by sex and by race and 
which compete in class. This grouping, 
by changing the social structure of the 
classroom, iorcreased the achievement 
level in the classsroom across- the board, 
changed tne social norms in the classroom 
in favor of academic pe'rf ormance; and 
increased peer tutoring and cross-race 
friendships. 

Another area that Conen discussed was 
teacher expectations. He pointed out 
that teacher expectations influence 
students' expectations of their own 
performance and their Own sense ^f 
efficacy * He spoke of the research that 
#IE is funding in at t r ibu t ion ythe ory 
which looks at the way in which students 
make attributions of their v own success 
and failure in the c lassroomvNThis line 
of research places responsibility for 
student performance in the classroom 
jointly on what tbe teacher does and what 

the student does. 

< i » » 

Finally C,o'hen reacted to Lezotte's 
conxtept.of 'sue cess-based teacher 'train- 
ing, stating that it sounded Very similar 
competency-based teacher educ at ion. 



to 



In sum, he reiterated his belief in the 
sociology for 'understanding- teacher 
effectiveness. 

* Lawrence Lezotte, Response 

Lezotte, responding to Cohen, discussed 
the -difference 'between success - based 
feach'er tr a,ini ng ^and competency -based 
teacher training. The competency-based 
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nqfloTi assumes that the, competenc ies/ are 
known -in. the abs.tract and .are" then/used 
to develop training programs, wheife tae_ 
.success^-based nation starts, with practice 
rather than- * the-ary anB works^b^ckward 
from that. . '* i ' * 

/' . 

Lezotte; alsd responded * to * t\/e concept 
of the', school as a loose ifi -coupled 
organization. -He identified the key 
v^^ye^tion as being whether" <?r not these 
/ organizations are doing ? wh£t> we wa*t them 
to do in the most efficient., effective 
" way • «- 

u 

Discussion 




A part ic ipant Vraised the issu-e of 
teaching contetuf, \ aski ng Lezo&te how 
teacher' training proposes to address the 
problem of te*achers f lack o< command of 
the subject they are teaching. Lezotte 
replied that one of the majoT problems 
is at the university level, that^ the 
authority over content rests outside the 
jurisdiction of those who are involved* 
in teacher training. This system 
Insults in teacner's who 4iave neither good 
pedagogical -drfe>ills ft nor we 1 lrroupded 
knowledge of , the\\xh^exJt . ^He identified 
the need to find ways to integrate 
content and^ process more effectively. 

Another participant sought Lezotte's 
reaction to a continuum model of teacher 
training which provides for some integra- 
tion oflpM^service and inservice training 
anc * alfcffegik recommendat ions on the kind 
of rewWas trt / ^fc<are needed f or "university 
faculty to ^artjici^ate more effectively 
' in teacher training. Lezotte replied" 
.•that he can* accept the continuum notion 
jx? long as there is a clear recognition 
<that a student trainee is* different* 
frbip a teacher who is a member of a 
profess ional social group and that »this 
dff ference * is operating on the teacher. 
Regarding, the reward system, he stated ' 
that, what is needed is* to use traditional 
rewards — salary ''increases and promotion 
— but to apply them for different types 
of activities sudh as working out in the 
field* 

The next questioner identified tfte 
problem of effective teachers who are 



unwilling or ine f f ec t iv e a^Nie-ach-i n g 
others. Lezotte responded that alterna-," 

> t ive arrangements need to be worked ou v £ 
f or--ef feet ive teachers who are unab le/to 
train others. For, example, the teacher 
can -be -offered su'ppart "service's wh ich 
would assist in' treeing up some of ♦ 

, his/her- «t ime to work with a trainee. The 
questioner then raised the problem of the*" 
successful Teacner who Cannot explain the 
reason why a practice works* or how it is 
done . Lezotte replied that we need to 

jjelp teachers in verbalizing'' what it is 
they do and what their personal theories 

'are. 



* i'jext . Lezotte was asjeed what interaction 
staff attitudes and expectations have in 
re la t ion to the context of effective 
teacher training and whettier the ,ski 1 Is 
4 are always sufficient to guarantee the 
desired behavior. Lezotte repl ie<f^Tliat 
the. behavioral results -will have to 

~ determine the .answer "to ,that question. 
He also stated that tiiey have beAg very 
conscious of attitudes in their research 
ami the extent to which attitudes condi- 
tion behavior. Mr. Cohen ad'ded that 

"many of the teacher effect studies 
that NIE has funded have shown that 
inservice training has resulted in 

- changed teache r be havior in the classroom 
and correspon 3 ing^* inc reases in student 
achievement. * Mr. Vasquez commented 
that in his experience many of t'he 
teache'rs that come into the teacher 
t training programs have the appropriate 
beliefs apd value system, so that the 
success of the programs results from some 
interact ion between the content of the 
programs and the teachers dispos it j.ons . 

The next questioner,/ noting the 
-\emphasis being placed on the principal as 
ins true t ional Leader and the impact of 
the principal on teacher effectiveness, 
asked what changes are" necessary in 
administration or training. In response, 
Mr. Vasquez commented that ne had put all 
of h is pr incipa Is on a one-ye,ar contract 
since he 'feels the principal must be the 
agent of change. - Lezotte replied that 
central administrators need to change 
their Expectations for principals, since 
all pf the principals he has talked* to 
indicate they would prefer to spend less 
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time} on management concerns but they are 
nat 'permitted to. 1ft terms of principal 
training he recommended an apprenticeship 
model, in which former principals who 
have been exceptionally effective would 
train a'nd aidvy.se other principals on- 
site. V . 

Mr. Cohen was asked to explawKwhy h£ 
feels stf fayorkbly toward the attribution 
theory research but n»ot toward the 
expectation and efficacy research. 
Cohen replied tha t t hp feels the teacner 
expectation research overstates the. 
causal importance of expectations, since 
many expectations just mirror past 
performance. b He stated that - i f ' e f feet ive 
schools have teachers with high expecta- 
tions it does* not necessarily mean that 
the expectations caused the performance, 
they may^have resulted from it. Attribu- 
«t ion^th eory , on the other hand, said 
Cohen; provides a more compelling 
explanation for how teacher expectations 
influence performance by looking at the 
interaction between teachers and students 
that v changes the students expectation's 
for themselves. He explained that he 
thinks it is more revealing to consider 
the effects of teacher expectations and 
student — expectations jointly on student 
performance than to focus exclusively/sjjn 
teacher expectation. Also, attribi/tion 
theory is broader in that is loortcs at 
other factors beside teacher e^tp^tat ions 
that influence the attributions students 
make of their ability, such as ceppeti- 
tion, grading, etc. 



critical feedback for teachers, rather 
than getting 'into the use of personnel 
records. The role of the principal would 
be to create a context wnere teachers can 
come togetner to taltc about' proolems in 
this way. He cited the work ot Jerry 
Brophy at Michigan State which demon- 
strated that just making teachers, aware 
of certain aspects of their behavior was 
f*or many sufficient to get them to 
reassess their, patterns, adding that many 
times the observat icfiSs of other teachers 
can be' very ef^ctive. * 

Dr. Minor indicated tnat copies of 
Dx- Lezotte r s bo'ok, which was funded by 
Teacher. Corps, are* available. 
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A participant then asked Lezotte to 
clarify his statement that classroom 
teachers are not equipped to deal with 
disruptive children. In response, 
Lezotte explained that improving teacher 
skills in # inseryice is not enough if the 
social system he /she must work in is not 
responsive or suppbrtive. 

* » 

A final question far Dr. Lezotte dealt 
with supervision and evaluation of 
teachers. a 9-* an aspect of inservice 
trainigjg and the role of^the principals 
in suf|&»a" process. 'Lezotte replied that 
-one tiring he is trying to 'do is to use 
the helping teacher model to provide 
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